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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—= 
‘a GRAVE incident occurred in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday afternoon. Sir Stafford Northcote having 
inquired, in a guarded and significant way, whether serious news 
had not been received from Madagascar, Mr. Gladstone replied 
in the affirmative, stating that, according to telegrams re- 
ceived vid Zanzibar, Tamatave, the chief port of Madagascar, 
was occupied by the French on June 14th. The French 
Admiral proclaimed a state of siege, arrested the native 
“ secretary” to the Consulate—“ interpreter” would be, perhaps, 
a better description—imprisoned a Missionary, Mr. Shaw, for 
“communicating with the enemy,” and ordered the British 
Consul, Mr. Pakenham, to quit the place in twenty-four hours. 
Mr. Pakenham, a man of eighteen stone and very sickly, died 
seven hours before the expiration of the term. The Admiral 
invited the officers of H.M.S. ‘Dryad’ to attend the funeral, 
but subsequently stopped all communication between that vessel 
and the shore. Mr. Gladstone, in a very serious tone, pro- 
ceeded to say that the Government had communicated with 
that of France on this “grave and painful occurrence,” and 
were “awaiting those explanations which it had been intimated 
to that Government were anticipated.” Lord Granville on 
Thursday endorsed this statement, adding that he had com- 
municated with the French Chargé d’Affaires within a few 
minutes of receiving the telegrams, and that M. Challemel- 
Lacour, though ignorant of the facts, had admitted that the ex- 
pulsion of the Consul needed extreme circumstances to justify it. 













































No intelligence whatever of these events appears to have 
reached Paris, but M. Jules Ferry, the Premier, assures the Cor- 
respondent of the Standard that he had received intelligence of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech with the “greatest surprise.” He pro- 
tested against the faintest idea of any but cordial feelings towards 
the British Government, which, in “its dealings with France, 
notably in the matter of the Tunis capitulations, had been so 
thoroughly fair.” He hinted that Consul Pakenham had very 
strong anti-French feeling, and that the Missionaries were not 
quite trustworthy reporters, but bade the correspondent tell his 
readers that the “ most sincere wish of the French Government 
is to live on peaceful and amicable terms with your country.” 
That is satisfactory, and it is, of course, possible that the death 
of Consul Pakenham produced too deep an impression of the 
way in which he had been treated; but two facts must be 
remembered. One is that the German and other Consuls, on 
hearing of his expulsion, hauled down their flags; and another 
is that the news received by Government is a summary of 
despatches, probably, though not certainly, written by the 
Captain of the ‘ Dryad, and forwarded by the ‘Dragon’ to 
Zanzibar. The chance of misrepresentation of the facts is, 
therefore, small. 



































Mr. Childers on Wednesday described the arrangement made 
by the British Government with the Suez Canal Company. The 
Company are to cut a second Canal by the end of 1888, parallel 
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spector of Navigation in both Canals, with, it is understood, 
very large powers of control on the spot; to engage Eng- 
lish pilots; and to reduce dues, so that }fr. per ton shall 
be taken off for every 3fr. per cent. of dividend above 21 per 
cent. In return, the British Government will lend £8,000,000 
to the Company at 3} per cent., for the completion of the second 
Canal. These terms are objected to as too favourable to the 
French, which is not altogether the case, as the Khedive’s rights 
remain unimpaired, and will be exercised under English advice ; 
and as benefiting shipping too little, which is, in one way, true. 
The reduction of dues might have been more rapid, but then 
this is probably the point on which the Lesseps family, who 
represent the Company, would not give way. They are fighting, 
first of all, for the shareholders, and their own fortunes. We 
have discussed the political aspect of the affair elsewhere. 


The arrangement with the Suez Canal Company must, of 
course, be ratified by Parliament, and it is said that it will be 
strenuously resisted. The shipowners, who hoped for a com- 
peting British Canal, with very low rates, are furious, and it is 
calculated that with their help and the Irish vote the Conserva- 
tives might beat the Government. We do not share these 
apprehensions. We question if the Conservatives will venture 
to oppose what their old leader, Lord Beaconsfield, would 
have approved ;.and we doubt if the shipowners, who have 
only to pay what all competitors have to pay, will throw 
away their seats on such an issue. Moreover, Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement on Thursday, that, in his judgment and that of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, Ismail Khedive had conceded to 
M. de Lesseps the monopoly for Canal purposes of the Isthmus 
of Suez, is very nearly final. Half the utility of a new Canal 
would be lost, if it could not be worked in combination with 
the old one; while the expense of cutting through cultivated 
land within reach of the Nile flood would be enormous. It is, 
of course, open to the Khedive to expropriate M. de Lesseps’ 
concession, on payment of adequate compensation; but the 
amount to be awarded for a monopoly of that kind, yielding 
twenty-one per cent., with indefinite possibilities of increase, 
would stagger even the Treasury. The Tories will, we suspect, 
on reflection, confine themselves to praising the foresight of 
Lord Beaconsfield. 


The Corrupt Practices Bill had all but passed through 
Committee before yesterday’s sitting. A few slight changes 
had been made in the right direction,—such as the Equity 
clause which will permit an Election Judge to declare 
that by a trivial case of “treating” or “illegal practice,” 
to which neither the candidate nor his election agent has been 
in any way privy, the election need not be voided; but the 
attempt to extend the same Equity clause to bribery on an 
equally small scale, and equally unknown to the candidate or 
his election agent, was defeated. Wedo not see why. Surely, 
the procuring by bribery of one or two votes which do not 
turn the scale, and procuring these against the express will 
and without the least knowledge of the candidate or 
his election agent, ought not to void an election formally 
made by the vast majority of the electorate. There seems 
to us nothing but danger to the cause of purity, in pushing 
the purism of the new measure beyond practical limits. 
Why should one or two foolish and unprincipled men, of 
whom neither the candidate nor his agent knows anything, 
be empowered to vitiate an election by their perfectly irre- 
sponsible lawlessness and folly P 


The hiring of public vehicles by a candidate or his agent for 
the conveyance of electors to the poll is to be strictly forbidden, 
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together to hire a public vehicle for their joint conveyance to 
the poll, and private persons may lend their own carriages and 
carts to convey electors to the poll. This seems to us an 
altogether impracticable confusion of prohibitions and permis- 
sions. How is it to be shown that when a public carriage has 
been hired by a number of electors to convey them jointly to 
the poll, each of them has really paid his own fair and equal 
share? And yet, if this is not the case, there will certainly 
have been a violation of the prohibition against the hiring of 
a conveyance by one elector for the behoof of another elector. 
And how is it to be shown that where private carts and carriages 
have been freely lent for the conveyance of voters to the poll, 
the owner has not received and will not receive any equivalent 
for thus placing his conveyances at the disposal of the candidate? 
We still hold very strongly that if all paying for conveyance is 
to be disallowed, the lending or hiring of vehicles for the purpose 
of carrying electors to the poll should have been wholly dis- 
allowed by the Bill. As it stands, the provisions on this head 
will lead to endless disputes, confusions, disappointments, and 
recriminations. 





Mr. Chaplin obtained a victory over the Government on 
Tuesday which is much to be regretted, and a victory not only 
over the Government, but over the Act of 1878 on the importa- 
tion of cattle, which his resolution virtually requires the House 
of Commons to repeal. His allegation was that foot-and-mouth 
disease has not been kept out of England under that Act, as 
administered by the Government,—that foot-and-mouth disease 
is of foreign origin, and might be stamped out, if importation 
from countries which suffer under it were forbidden, and 
that such importations ought to be forbidden in the interest 
of the British farmer. His contention is that only fonr 
per cent. of the meat supply of England would be excluded 
by excluding all importations from countries which suffer under 
the foot-and-mouth disease, and that a considerable portion of 
that might be regained by the increase of the dead-meat import. 
Of the mischief done by foot-and-mouth disease in particular 
districts, Mr. Chaplin adduced plenty of evidence, though, in 
fact, none was needed, as that mischief is matter of notoriety. 








Mr. Mundella’s reply was very exhaustive and powerful. He 
showed that the Act, which had only been five years in opera: 
tion, had done wonders in the way of stamping out rinderpest 
and sheep-rot, diminishing in a very great degree pleuro- 
pneumonia, and keeping down foot-and-mouth disease to a com- 
paratively minute figure, as compared with its ravages in 1871. 
He showed that the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Clare Sewell 
Read had both expressed themselves fully satisfied with the 
working of the Act, and doubtful whether it would be possible 
to work it more stringently ; and he declared that if the inter- 
mediate course of slaughtering suspected cargoes of cattle at the 
port of arrival was to ke dispensed with altogether, and the 
alternative between free entry and complete prohibition alone 
left, new legislation would be needed, since the Act of 1878 
legalised distinctly that intermediate course; and he insisted at 
length on the frightful cost to the food of the country of the new 
policy. His speech was, to our minds, absolutely convincing; 
but some Liberals deserted to Mr. Chaplin and a good many 
stayed away, and the Government was defeated by a majority 
of 8; 200 votes to 182. We are disposed to think that it would 
be even better to invite the House to rescind its vote, than to 
act upon it. 


The accoants from Egypt are most distressing. The deaths 
from cholera in Damictta are declining, the daily average having 
sunk from 120 to 35; bnt «t Mansourah, a town thirty-three 
miles up the river, with only 17,000 people, the deaths were on 
Monday 101, on Tuesday 102, and on Thursday $0. In neither 
town are there any European doctors, and the Egyptian doctors 
are worse than useless ; while the lack of medicine, disinfectants, 
and organisation is almost total. The Ministers are either 
afraid of the cholera, which is unlikely, they being Mussulmans, 
or they are afraid of European pressure on the subject, for they 
are maintaining the cordon with savage rigour. It is atterly 
useless, of course, as any one passes who can bribe the soldiers; 
but the orders are to shoot any citizens who try to break 
through, and when bribes are not offered, or any one is 
looking on, the orders are obeyed. According to the latest 
telegrams, the people, with their wages stopped, all busizess 
suspended, and no means of communicating with outsiders, 








are dying of starvation, and supplies sent by the charitable 
Europeans of Alexandria are returned, by official order. The 
Europeans on Thursday engaged three doctors, but hitherto 
Cherif Pasha has declined assistance, and especially prohibits 
spirits, thongh brandy and opium are the only effective remedies, 


The French Chamber on Tuesday began and finished another. 
debate on Tonquin, M. Granet, on behalf of the Radicals, 
pleading that military occupation would not make a valuable. 
colony; and that China, even if she did not intervene openly, 
might wage a harassing war through bands of pirates under 
the Biack Flag. M. Challemel-Lacour, in reply, repudiated 
the idea of war with China, from which he expected concessions, 
though, he said, the Marquis Tseng resorted to undiplomatig- 
methods of communicating with the outer world. He declared 
the Bourée Treaty inadmissible, as it would establish a double 
Protectorate of Anam, and “a double Protectorate always 
embroiled the Protecting Powers,”—a sentence which Lord 
Granville will probably remember and quote as applic. 
able to Egyptian affairs. He allowed, however, that France 
must now be considered at war with the King of Anam, 
but stated that she would “only” occupy the valley of the 
Songkoi, a cool remark, as that delta separates Anam from 
China, and gives the entrance to Yunnan, which the Chinese. 
dread. It is, moreover, not true, every French officer on the 
spot declaring, what every English official in Asia knows to be 
correct, that no arrangement can be made with Anam until Hué, 
the fortress capital, has been occupied, and the King reduced to. 
vassalage. Besides, though the vitality of these Indo-Chinege- 
kingdoms is not high, no kingdom, even Anam, can part with a 
province like Tonquin, which connects it with its natural allies, 
until it has been conquered. 


The Comte de Chambord still lives, and the accounts of his. 
condition are sometimes more favourable. His immediate agent 
in Paris, however, the Comte de Blacas, publishes ominous 
bulletins ; it is admitted that they have grown worse since he 
ceased to wish to see them, and the latest telegram from Vienna, 
where the Count’s condition is watched with interest, mentions 
that the disease begins to be called cancer of the stomach. It. 
appears to be the steady etiquette of Courts never to admit that. 
hope is over with a royal personage until he dies, and the custom. 
has extended to America. The doctors admitted after the death. 
of President Garfield that the injury to his spine from the bullet 
made recovery hopeless, and that they knew this all through. 


A good deal of interest was taken on Thursday in an inquiry 
by Mr. Creyke into a grant of a pension of £250 a year to 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte. Mr. Gladstone explained that the 
Prince had devoted, not only his whole time, but much money, 
to philological researches of a kind essential to human history, 
but entirely unremunerative, the public declining to buy the: 
books. He had, for example, printed the Gospel of St. Matthew 
in twenty-nine different languages, the Parable of the Sower in 
seventy-two European languages and dialects, and the Song. 
of the Three Children in eleven dialects of Basque. Labours of 
this kind permanently facilitate philological inquiry, and Mr. 
Gladstone might, we believe, have added that the Prince trans- 
lated the Song of Solomon into most of the dialects of English. 
The only fair ground for comment is that the pension is rather 
larger than usual, and larger than it would have been had the 
Prince been either an Englishman or acommoner. It must be 
remembered, however, that he had expended far more than he 
will ever receive in distributing the books, as aids to inquiry, 
among the philologists of the world. 


Mr. Hugh Mason’s motion for extending the franchise to 
female as well as to male householders was beaten, on Friday 
week, by a majority of 16,in a small and rather indifferent 
House, 114 voting for the motion and 130 against it. The defect 
of the debate was that those who advocated women’s suffrage 
were not agreed among themselves, some of them advocating it 
on principles which would destroy the household basis of the 
franchise altogether, and give the wife of every householder a 
vote not only if she were a householder, but simply as the 
political equal of her husband, while the greater number of 
the advocates of the motion defended it on the ground that on 
the basis of a property qualification,—which, by the way, would 
never have been adopted unless, at the time it was adopted, women 
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voters had been out of the question,—there is no good reason 
why women should not vote for Members of Parliament, which 
does not in their estimation equally apply against women’s 
voting for M uvicipal Councils and for School Boards. 
Sir Henry James pointed ont that if this measure were 
adopted, then, under the Married Women’s Property Act 
apy murried woman who held a freehold would receive the 
vote for that freehold, so that not only single women who 
were householders, but wives weuld be enfranchised. A very 
general feeling was expressed, even by the advocates of women’s 
suffrage, against admitting women to Parliament, and indeed 
nothing could look less like the triumph of women’s equality as 
regards political rights than the general tenor of the debate, 
even in the mouths of such advocates of women’s suffrage as Mr. 
Hugh Mason, Baron Henry de Worms, Mr. Heury Fowler, and 
Mr, Courtney. 


Mr. Plunket, M.P. for the University of Dublin, made a very 
pitter speech against the Government, at Retford, on Wednes- 
day, his chief text being the Monaghan election, and the com- 
plete rout of the Liberal candidate, Mr. Pringle. This defeat 
Mr. Plunket looks upon as, in some unexplained way, a great 
disgrace to the Government; whereas, all it shows is that the 
Ulster farmers thought they should obtain more by defeating 
the Government in the sense of a farther-going agrarian move- 
ment, than by supporting it. Mr. Plunket quoted Mr. Parnell’s 
daim that he had himself sketched out the Arrears Bill of last 
year in Kilmainham, as if he were pouring vitriol on Mr. 
Gladstone by quoting it. But the truth is that Mr. Gladstone 
never concealed from Parliament that he had taken, the notion 
of such a Bill from the Trish party, and had taken it because, 
on considering the danger, as explained by that party, that 
the Laud Act would otherwise fail of its best results, he 
frankly admitted the imminence of the danger. Indeed, the 
Government Arrears Bill avowedly followed the lines of Mr. 
Redmond’s Bill,—a Bill of which Mr. Gladstone spoke most 
favourably at the time its second reading was moved, so far at least 
as his own Bill subsequently followed it. What disgrace there can 
be in admitting the truth of the claim that the Irish party first 
suggested the Arrears Bill,—when Mr. Gladstone made his first 
speech on the subject, on the occasion of discussing Mr. Red- 
mond’s Bill,—it is impossible to conceive. It was very natural 
‘that the Ivish party should be the first to perceive where the 
Land Act might be wrecked, and it was very right for the Govern- 
ment to profit by that quickness of perception, since they did not 
desire to see the Land Act wrecked. 


Mr. Bradlaugh has been again the subject of a resolution in 
‘the House of Commons. On Monday, the Prime Minister read, in 
answer to a question from Sir Stafford Northcote, a letter which 
he had received from Mr. Bradlaugh, intimating his purpose to 
take his seat without regard to the adverse resolution of the House 
of Commons,—a resolution which Mr. Bradlaugh regards as in- 
valid and illegal. Mr. Gladstone added that as the Government 
had proposed to deal with the difficulty in its own way, and the 
House had rejected its proposal, he must leave it to the majority 
‘to suggest the action that ought to be taken in view of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s announced purpose. Thereupon Sir Stafford 
Northcote proposed that tae Serjeant-at-Arms be directed to 
exclude Mr. Bradlaugh from the House until he engage not 
further to disturb its proceedings, a motion opposed by Mr. 
Labouchere, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s remonstrance against a 
useless waste of time, but carried, on a division, by a majority 
of 167,—232 votes to 65. Mr. Newdegate’s suggestion that this 
resolution should be turned into a Standing Order was declared 
‘by the Speaker to be inconsistent with the rights of the House. 
Mr. Bradlangh has since intimated in a letter to the Serjeant-at- 
Arms that if he will but declare that actual force would be used 
‘to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the oath and his seat, he 
(Mr. Bradlangh) would at once apply to the High Court of Justice 
for an injunction to restrain the Serjeant-at-Arms from commit- 
ting such a breach of the peace. Mr. Bradlaugh may make what 
application he pleases to the High Court of Justice, but we do 
not imagine that he or any one else wiil persuade the High Court 
of Justice to impose law on the House of Commons. It might, 
perhaps, be better for the House of Commons, if it did. 


A meeting was held at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, to 
protest against the sentences passed on Messrs. Foote and 
Ramsey for blasphemy, and, indeed, altogether against the blas- 
phemy laws as they now stand. We greatly regret that Sir 
William Harcourt has not advised the Crown to remit a large 





portion of the very heavy sentences passed upon these offenders. 
That they deserved some punishment for the scurrilous nature of 
their attack on Christianity may be admitted, but the sentences 
actually passed were of a kind to gain them, with the mob, the 
reputation of martyrs. No more foolish course could have been 
taken, and we believe that, lookivg to the kind of persons 
punished, the sentence was unjust also. Mr. Bradlaugh, who 
addressed the meeting at St. James's Hall, is understood to 
have boasted that those who punished Mr. Toote and Mr. 
Ramsey did not dare touch him. That probably means only 
that Mr. Bradlaugh’s notoriety is turning his head. But 
what greater folly can be committed, than that of making for 
such a man so factitious a fame ? 

It is stated that the Government of India have agreed to allow 
the Ameer of Afghanistan a lakh of rupees a month, £120,000 
a year, so long as he conducts himself on priaciples approved by 
the British Government. That is a reversion to the old policy car- 
ried out successfully with Dost Mahommed, and is thoroughly 
wise. ‘The Ameers of Afyhanistan can raise troops in 
considerable numbers by calling on the Sirdars, or feudal 
nobles; but they cannot keep up a corps d'élite solely de- 
pendent on themselves, and ready to attack any noble, 
without a supply of specie, which they can obtain only 
from the British. With this donation, they can keep 
together 5,000 men and some artillery, and so stamp out 
the embers of sedition before they burst into aflame. They can, 
moreover, secure the prompt and permanent assistance of one 
or two Sirdars, with part, anda small part, of the money, the 
desire for a small specie revenue being extreme. The allowance, 
in fact, makes Abdurrahman a powerful Prince, as it made 
Dost Mahommed, and gives the British the control of his exter- 
nal relations at a teuth of the cost which even a small army at 
Quettah would involve. The Ameer will never do any act which 
would stop his supply of coin, and it should be carefully noted 
that the payments are to be made month by month. That is to 
say, the most essential revenue of the Court of Cabul can be 
stopped at a month’s notice. 


We greatly regret to hear of the serious illness of the Bishop 
of Peterborough, which on Tuesday tock the form of peritonitis, 
accompanied by terrible pain. On Friday he was thought to be 
much better, though by no means out of danger. The Bishop 
is by far the greatest orator on the Episcopal Beach, probably 
the greatest orator in the House of Lords, and has, too, a good 
deal less of the professionally clerical posture of mind in him 
than the other Bishops. We heartily hope for his early and 
complete recovery. Genius of any kind is not too abundant 
in either Church cr State, and the Bishop of Peterborough is 
not only a man of genius, bat a man of genius with that dash 
of audacity in him which gives to the character of an ecclesiastic 
a special flavour of its own. 


The Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Wordsworth, who is in his seventy- 
sixth year, has intimated that if the See of Southwell, which 
would take in the counties of Nottingham and Derby, as con- 
templated in the Act of 1878, cannot be speedily founded, owing 
to deficiency of funds, he shall think it necessary soon to resign 
his bishopric. £19,000 remains to be raised before the See of 
Southwell can be constitnted, and Dr. Wordsworth hardly thinks 
the prospect near enough to warrant him, at his age, in continuing 
to govern so unwieldy a diocese, and one which needs so strenuous 
anadministration. Unless, therefore, some great impulse is given 
to the foundation of the Southwell See, Dr. Wordsworth will 
resign. It isa great pity. We have often differed widely from 
Dr. Wordsworth, but it is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
value of his example,—his singular simplicity and piety,—as a 
ruler of the sober but somewhat worldly-minded Charch of the 
nation. . 

The slight, but persistent, decline in Consols has given rise 
to a good deal of remark. It is due, we are told, to considerablo 
sales by small holders, and a hesitation on the part of trastees, 
who have sought the Two and a Half per Cents., a stock greatly 
in request. Neither small owners nor trustees like Cansals over 
par, and turn aside to any safe stock not likely to be affected by 
any political accident. Nothing, one would say, could resist 
the effect of the laws ordering certain investments to be made 
in Consols, but the difficulty experienced in keeping them above 
par is very notable. 


Bank Rate, 4 par cent. 
Consols were on Friday 993 to 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


BRITISH RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. 


S the Zimes really wishing for a rupture with France, for 

it is that which it is helping to force on? The situation 

is quite grave enough, without the use of such language as it 
indulged in on Friday morning. As our readers are aware, the 
relations between Great Britain and France have for some 
time past been less cordial than of old. The relics of the 
Gambettist party, supported by a good deal of upper-class 
and military opinion, and, we fear, by some strong financial 
Rings, are determined to press Gambetta’s policy of “ adding to 
the fortune of France,” and repairing her prestige by acquir- 
ing new colonial dependencies,—not colonies proper, but pro- 
vinces in which sugar can be grown, mines can be opened, and 
new tradescan be developed. Their especial favourite, M. Challe- 
mel-Lacour, heartily agrees with their views, and pushes their 
policy in Indo-China, in Madagascar, in Tunis, and in the Pacific, 
with a very high hand, amusing the Chamber all the while with 
tales of the ease and cheapness with which his ideas can be 
carried out, The English Press, however, and it may be the 
English diplomatists, though they neither intrigue nor oppose 
him, perpetually worry him by exposures of the facts, which 
reach the Deputies, alarm them with a sense of the new 
liabilities they are undertaking, and produce annoying inter- 
pellations. The Radicals do not want great colonial wars, and 
M. Challemel-Lacour has to explain away everything, facts 
included, about once a week. No Foreign Secretary 
would like that, and M. Challemel-Lacour, a man of 
the literary rather than the political type, with an acrid 
and over-vehement genius, is irritated by it to fury, and com- 
municates that fury to agents abroad, who, as we see in Tama- 
tave, are disposed already to use violence in asserting French 
prerogatives. The Press of Paris, inspired in part by the 
Foreign Office, is boiling over with a suppressed rage, which 
finds vent on every safe occasion—e.g., the outburst of cholera 
in Egypt—and but for the steady resolve of the Chamber to 
avoid complications, M. Grévy’s calm sense, and M. Jules Ferry’s 
good-temper, the continuance of relations with France might 

become impossible. 

Under these circumstances, the British Government, which 

is entirely friendly to France, though determined to be un- 
hampered in Egypt, is compelled to steer warily, more espe- 
cially as both Germany and Russia would like to see the two 
nations quarrel; and it has done so. It has been obliged to 
awaken the French Government to the complications which a 
blockade of Chinese ports might create, but it has left them 
alone in Anam, and has advised the Cabinet of Pekin to 
exercise patience. It has done nothing in Madagascar, literally 
nothing, or Admiral Pierre could not have fired a shot. It 
has facilitated French policy as to the Capitulations in 
Tunis with a friendliness which M. Jules Ferry cordially and 
publicly acknowledges, and it has resolved the most dangerous 
problem of all, the Suez Canal, in a spirit so equitable and 
generous that the French are delighted, and the English ship- 
owners and Chauvinists declare that British interests have been 
unduly neglected. That, however, is not the case. What 
the Government has done in negotiating with M. de Lesseps 
is to conciliate France at every point on which British 
national interests were not involved. It has not done much 
to secure a great reduction in the Canal dues, which the 
shipowner, not the general trader, would have pocketed ; 
it has left the Shareholders of the Canal their profits, 
which it could hardly have taken away without com- 
pensation; and it has allowed the Canal to remain in 
name French, so avoiding what would have been regarded in 
France as an act of violent high-handedness, to be hereafter 
avenged. But it has insisted that the Canal shall have a 
double instead of a single line of water-way,—an immense 
gain to commerce, because with two water-ways not only is the 
capacity of the Canal doubled, but a much higher speed of transit 
can be secured. The vessels in each canal will only steam one 
way, and there is, therefore, none of that risk of collision which 
now reduces the steamers often toa mile an hour. The Govern- 
ment has, moreover, insisted that the control of the naviga- 
tion shall be placed in the hands of an English Admiral, 
whose powers are to be great, and who will be supported by 
the Khedive, and by this country and India,—-that is, by the 
masters of both ends and the whole length of the Canal. It 
has seated an Englishman as Vice-President of the Canal 


and who, if needful, will have the courage to oppose M, de 
Lesseps himself. It has provided that in any new issue of 
Shares the English shall have fair-play, and it has finally 
and most astutely avoided creating a farther French financiat 
interest in the Canal, by finding the money itself, at a profit. 
able rate. The Treasury will emit £8,000,000 Consols at 
3 per cent.-—the form, of course, will be Two and a Half per 
Cents, but that is immaterial—for which it is to receive 3 
per cent. That this sum will suffice to construct the second 
line of Canal we do not believe, for the old one cost 
£15,000,000, and, as all parties alike have forgotten, 
the new one cannot be built, as the first line was, by unpaid 
and well-whipped forced labour; but a debt of £12,000,000 
at three per cent. would not impair the growing solvency of 
the Canal. Under the Convention, therefore, which must in 
outline have been seen and endorsed by the French Ministry, 
and which delights the French, the British Government 
retains, through the Khedive, the territorial sovereignty 
of the doubled Canal; it becomes the grand mortgagor 
of the Company; it assumes direct and full control of 
the navigation ; and it seats its agent in the Vice-Presidency, 
What in the world does the Zimes want? The extinction 
of M. de Lesseps’s claim to monopolise the right of cut- 
ting? That claim is, in a national sense, worth nothing 
at all. It is perfect, as against any other Company or private 
combination, and to take it away would, as our own Law 
Officers affirm, be an act of sheer violence; but it cannot be 
pleaded against the right of the Khedive, as Sovereign, to ex- 
propriate any Company whatever within his own dominion, 
just as the French Chamber may expropriate any Railway or 
other Company owning a “concession,” on paying full compensa- 
tion. Does the 7%mes desire that England should become mistress 
of the Canal as it is of the Mersey? Then it is asking the im- 
possible. All Europe would protest, possibly in arms—for the 
Canal is legally an arm of the sea—and if it did not, the power 
claimed, even if granted, must be resigned at once. Lord 
Granville has already proposed that the Canal shall be not 
neutralised, but declared exactly as open to navigators as the 
Straits of Dover ; and however the legists may discuss details, 
that must be the ultimate solution, if we are not to surrender 
an equally important Canal, that of Panama, to the dominion 
of asingle Power. The plain truth of the matter is that 
the Government has secured all it could, and that is a very 
great deal, though it has not given the shipowners a great 
bonus at M. de Lesseps’s expense, and has broken the heart 
of some financiers by lending a loan out of which they 
would have extracted, in commission, previous interest, and 
the rise of the market, at least ten per cent., or £800,000. 
The effect of all we have said is, of course, greatly increased 
by the unexpected news from Tamatave. We do not believe 
that the French Government desires a struggle with England, 
or that it will back up Admiral Pierre in his extraordinary 
proceedings towards her Majesty’s Consul, Mr. Pakenham, and 
her Majesty’s ship ‘ Dryad.’ But every Government feels pain 
when compelled to disown officers who in certain situations are, 
if not supported, useless, and it is well that a request from Great 
Britain for reparation in Madagascar does not come on the top 
of irritating conduct in regard to the Suez Canal. Of course, the 
request for reparation must be made, and if the facts are truly 
reported, made in earnest. The Shaw affair is not very im- 
portant, as there may be evidence that the worthy Missionary 
did commit imprudences, and our distrust of dragomans 
in the Far East—and the Malagasy secretary of the Consulate 
was just a dragoman—is considerable ; but the order to Mr. 
Pakenham must be indefensible. International intercourse 
could not go on, if its agents were liable to peremptory ex- 
pulsion at the discretion of any person whatever. If Mr 
Pakenham erred in any way, his conduct could have been 
brought to Lord Granville’s notice by the French Government 
without difficulty, and for that order there must be frank 
apologies. The French Government, however, will see that as 
readily as the British ; and to make those apologies difficult by 
extravagant language is not sound patriotism, or sound sense 
either. There will be no war, for neither nation wants one, and 
what is the use, when redress can be obtained by. conciliatory 
firmness, of leaving an impression that France was haughtily 
treated in a moment of embarrassment? Be it understood, we 
are not in the least pleading for any concession, either of 
principle or dignity. We contended for the rendition of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, at a time when war with the 
North seemed to us to involve a horrible blow to the pro 
gress of the world; and we would fight France willingly, 





Company, who must know everything the Company does, 
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liberate contempt. 
intention on the part of the French Government, and would 


But we utterly disbelieve in any such 


by the poorer population of England at large, the infliction 
» | of loss on the latter is always to be preferred. 


so far as possible, enable that Government to repair the wrong, And what is the excuse for this sudden reversal of the policy 


without compelling it to quarrel with its own Navy, which is 
‘ast now sore, anti-British, and owing to the events of 1870, 


ossessed of unprecedented influence in French political affairs 


The sailors can be relied on against Paris, and no other force can. 





MR. CHAPLIN’S VICTORY AND MR. MUNDELLA’S 
SPEECH. 


R. CHAPLIN’S victory on Tuesday night illustrates 
afresh the old remark that a producing interest is 

always indefinitely stronger in proportion to its numbers 
than consumers, who have no means of common action, can 
Mr. Chaplin’s victory,—which was due to the 
defection of a good many Liberals and the abstention of many 
more,—was the victory of the graziers over the people of 
As we understand the issue in debate, it is 
very simple. The Act of 1878 was intended to give the Privy 
Council a large discretion as between three courses of action 
towards foreign cattle,—free admission, slaughter at the port 
They were to be 
admitted free whenever there was reasonable evidence that 
the countries from which the cattle are imported are under 
good sanitary provisions as regards the health and transit 


ever be. 


Great Britain. 


of debarcation, and complete prohibition. 


of the cattle, and free from disease; they were to be 


slaughtered at the port of debarcation, whenever the coun- 


tries whence the cattle come are not free from disease, 
but where the disease is not of the most dangerous kind, 
and where, in the opinion of the Privy Council, the mis- 
chief arising to the cattle-breeder from the possible importa- 
tion of disease would not be nearly so serious as the mischief 
arising to the English people from a serious limitation of their 
food ; and they were to be prohibited altogether, whenever the 
Privy Council and their advisers believed that the danger of 
infection,—such as must be involved in any coming of unhealthy 
cattle, even though slaughtered at the port of arrival,—would 
involve greater loss and suffering to the English people at 
large, than the complete exclusion of cattle coming to us from 
that region. The Privy Council have enforced the Act in 
this general sense,—that when they knew the origin of the 
cattle to be a country infected with rinderpest and pleuro- 
pneumonia, they prohibited the importation altogether; that 
when they knew it to be infected only with foot-and-mouth 
disease, which is a much less serious affair, but still knew it to 
be infected with foot-and-mouth disease in a virulent form, 
they prohibited importation for a time till they secured greater 
care and stricter precautions on the part of the exporting 
country and in consequence a great limitation of the 
danger; but that generally they insisted only on the 
slaughter at the port of arrival of animals arriving from 
countries where there is a certain amount of foot-and-mouth 
disease; and that they admitted cattle freely only where 
they were satisfied that the country from which the importa- 
tions came was not infected with any disease, and that its 
sanitary regulations were good. Mr. Chaplin’s victory, if 
it is to be acted on, really means this,—that there is to 
be no intermediate course at all, that the exercise of 
discretion by the Privy Council is to cease, and that 
whenever they are not satisfied that the country from 
which the cattle are received is absolutely free from dis- 
ease, they must prohibit importation from that country 
altogether, and not allow cattle to arrive, even though 
they be slaughtered at the port of arrival. In other words, 
the consumer is to be sacrificed to the grazier or breeder, 
and four-fifths of the foreign meat supply is to be cut off; 
though, as Mr. Mundella tells us, only six diseased animals 
have been imported in the last six months out of thirty 
thousand actually imported. And thus the value of the cattle 
bred at home is to be artificially raised. And this is to 
be the course taken in spite of the fact that the cattle bred 
in England show a very much larger proportion of disease 
than the cattle recently imported from foreign countries under 
the careful administration of the Act of 1878, Mr. Mundella 
believes, and Mr. Chaplin and his friends do not deny, that 
the effect of the new restriction, if it is to be actually enforced, 
Will raise the price of meat at least 2d. or 3d. a pound in this 
Country,—a rise of price which practically means a discon- 
tinuance of a very considerable part of their animal food by 
very large classes in this country. In short, Mr. Chaplin's 
Tesolution means that, when the loss of the British grazier 


of 1878? Because, says Mr. Chaplin, the Act of 1878 has 
failed. Let any one who is taken in by that monstrous 
. | statement, study Mr. Mundella’s very able speech. Of course, 
if it is meant that the Act of 1878 as administered has not 
absolutely excluded all importations of disease, the Act has 
failed—only nobody ever expected that it would succeed. So 
far as we can see, there is ne reasonable doubt that foot-and- 
mouth disease was imported into this country in 1880, through 
the admission of an infected cargo to Deptford. But is that 
failure? The failure of a measure means, we suppose, not 
that it does not effect everything that the most sanguine 
hoped, but that it does not improve matters,—or even, if you 
please, that it does not effect as much as the reasonable and 
moderate supporters of the measure anticipated. In this 
case, judged by either meaning of the phrase, the Act has 
not only not failed, but has succeeded splendidly. It has 
in five years’ administration extinguished rinderpest and 
sheep-rot. It has diminished pleuro-pneumonia by 75 per 
cent. And it has kept foot-and-mouth disease within such 
moderate limits that there have been fewer cases of it within 
the last three years than there were in a single month of 1871. 
If that is failure, what would success mean? We suppose it 
would mean, in Mr. Chaplin’s mouth, the absolute extinction 
of imported disease of all kinds,—indigenous disease cannot, 
of course, be extinguished,—at any cost, however enormous, to 
the population of this country. 

We submit that Mr. Mundella amply proved his case that 
it is infinitely better for this country at large to import 30,000 
cattle, of which six should be diseased, if the disease, even 
though infectious, be disease only of a comparatively mild 
kind, and if precautions be taken by slaughtering at the 
port of arrival to prevent any needless risk of contagion, 
than to exclude the 29,994 healthy animals for the 
sake of also excluding the six diseased. For what, after 
all, does the imported disease mean? It means, no doubt, a 
risk of considerable loss to breeders and farmers. But the exclu- 
sion of the 29,994 sound animals means the certainty of very 
heavy loss indeed to the people, nor is there the least security 
that under Mr. Chaplin’s restrictions the health of English cattle 
in general would be much better than before. Though a new 
chance of foreign disease would be shut out, disease originating 
in this country could not be shut out; and, as every one knows, 
epidemics very often strike only those who would have 
been struck down by some other illness, even if they had not 
been caught by the epidemic. In numberless instances, 
epidemic outbreaks have appeared to absorb the normal 
diseases prevalent in the place where the outbreak occurs, so 
that doctors have assured us that the actual quantity of 
disease has not been so much increased, as transformed from a 
variety of different types into the single type of the prevalent 
epidemic. If this be so, we may very well, by preventing 
the importation of foot-and-mouth disease, succeed only in 
altering the particular character of the malady by which our 
cattle are affected, and not succeed in keeping them healthier, 
or at least healthier to anything like the extent represented 
by the number of cases affected by the epidemic. But in any 
case, the price paid must be the same. We must forego 
the advantage of all the non-diseased cattle imported, for the 
sake of excluding the few cases of disease. Is this what the 
English people wish? We do not believe it. And however 
much the farmers may protest that they have no desire to 
return to a Protective system—and we do not doubt that, so 
far as they know themselves, they speak the truth—there 
is evidently a fascination to the breeder’s mind in the prospect 
of that advance of the price of meat by 2d. or 3d. a pound, 
which, do what he may, he cannot prevent from more or less 
unconsciously influencing his judgment. What we have to 
consider is whether the people of England at large ought to 
suffer severely for the benefit of a class. We believe that the Act 
of 1878 was being administered on behalf of the people at large, 
but that Mr. Chaplin’s resolution is a resolution in the interest 
of a class ; and we should be glad, therefore, to see the Govern- 
ment invite the House to reconsider a decision so disastrous as 
the hasty vote of Tuesday night. 





THE LATEST EGYPTIAN HORROR. 


E wonder at the calm with which these telegrams from 
Damietta and Mansourah are received in England. 





and breeder has to be weighed against the loss of a meat diet 
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They conceal horrors which, if they occurred in the West, 
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would drive English philanthropists frantic with indignation. 
It is quite evident to those who read them with understanding 
that in dealing with the outbreak of “ cholera” in Egypt—if 
the disease is cholera, which we doubt—two civilisations have 
clashed, as they will always clash where a dual government exists 
in Asia; that both are consequently paralysed, and that as a 
result, two cities—one of 32,000 and one of 17,000 people—have 
been turned into pestiferous prisons, secluded charnel-houses, 
where the wretched prisoners, without medicine, or disinfect- 
ants, or doctors, or help, with all business suspended, and in- 
comes unattainable, and food grown insufficient, are dying 
daily, chiefly of starvation, amid putrefaction of every kind. 
Damietta first, and Mansourah after, being towns where every sani- 
tary precaution is neglected, but dogs are no longer scavengers, 
where the introduction of decency without science has pro- 
duced its inevitable effect, poisonous malaria in all good 
houses, where the bodies of animals are left unburied for 
weeks, and the people even fish with the rotten carcases of 
dead cows, which are tethered to the banks to attract the 
prawns, have experienced one of their periodical visitations of 
malarious disease. It may be cholera, which was originally 
born in Lord Hastings’ camp under just those conditions, but 
is much more probably choleraic fever, a frightful disease, 
as deadly sometimes as plague, but one which requires 
conditions, and does not march, as cholera does, steadily 
from city to city, and land to land. Whatever it was, had 
Damietta and Mansourah been really Egyptian, the outbreak 
would have been treated by the Mussulmans, after their 
manner, with a profound calm, which has in it alike apathy 
and nobleness of soul. No Oriental has the Western horror of 
death, having been wearied to suffocation with life for con- 
tinuous generations ; and the Mussulman Asiatic believes, in 
addition, that the summons comes direct from the Almighty 
Will. Who is he, that he should resist God, or complain of 
him, or seek to turn him aside? THe will not even pray to 
him for deliverance from his visible Message, and, with death 
poured out around him like water, passes on to his work, 
nurses his sick as usual, or at the worst announces that 
it is the will of God that the people retire into the 
Desert, the single efficacious expedient on which European 
Army Surgeons rely. Of course, under such circumstances 
death does its worst; but there is no disturbance of life, no 
dissolution of society, no pause in daily business, no outbreak 
of blasphemy, such as has often occurred in French or Italian 
cities. The women pass and the men disappear, and the 
children sink, in quiet, but the community goes on, to the eye, 
almost unharmed. Some faces you knew are away, the sound 
of the wailing, unchanged since the march of the Israelites, is 
heard from many houses, instead of few, and bearded men 
shudder visibly if you ask for their children ; but there is no 
break in the stately calm of life, in the haughty resignation. 
“ Did I will to be born ?” asked a Mussulman of the writer, 
urging on him that a peculiarly fetid ditch ought to be cleaned, 
for it might kill him ; and though the ditch remained, he died 
when his time came unmurmuring. Damietta and Mansourah 
would, as Mussulman cities, have suffered and recovered, but 
they are not Mussulman cities. Above them, overshadowing 
them like a cloud, drifts European opinion, which demands 
gently that disease be treated scientifically, and imperiously 
that it be isolated. The Government of Egypt perforce listens 
to the command and perforce obeys it, and the unhappy towns 
are ringed-in by cordons of troops, with orders to shoot down 
all who emerge. So stringent are these orders, that it is said 
the Europeans of Damietta, maddened with fear and pity, 
attacked the cordon in arms and were driven back by the bayonet, 
not without deaths,—a trivial horror, compared with those we 
shall know when the pest-houses are opened once more. And 
there, Europe having been obeyed, the Government stops. Why 
should the Egyptian Ministers do more? They know nothing 
of hygiene; their own immovable belief is that Destiny is 
irreversible, that their own orders are futile, that death and 
life are in the hands of Allah. They will send telegrams, if 
you worry enough, but they do not want them obeyed. The 
townspeople, deprived by the cordon of occupation, of help, of 
wages, of food, are left to perish, They have no hygeists, 
no doctors, except six wretched natives, who believe all 
disease is cold or hot, no opium, no disinfectants, no 
hespitals, no one to order cleanliness, no one to isolate 
houses, no one to compel burial away from the roadside, 
no one to organise or order flight into the Desert, which, 
again, is prohibited by the cordon demanded by Europe. The 
Europeans of Alexandria declare that medicine is not allowed 


European, a scientific chemist named Hooker—be his name not 
forgotten by Englishmen, as it will not be by God—has entereg 
the fatal towns, The Europeans do not shrink from the disease 
but from the long imprisonment in a fetid city, with its food 
exhausted and its people dying of starvation—this is literally 
true, according to the Times’ telegrams—to which, if they once 
pass the eordon, the cowardly selfishness of Agnostic Southern 
Europe, howling with fear of death because there is no other 
life, condemns them. Indeed, it is doubtful if they would 
be allowed to enter, for the Ministry are said to pro. 
hibit entrance, and certainly disbelieve in effort, replying 
to Lord Granville’s offers of aid with gently immovable 
refusals. What will Infidel doctors do, any more than Mussul. 
man doctors, against the will of the Supreme? They might ag 
well insult Heaven by insuring their lives, a crime no faithful 
Mussulman will commit. And so, in the clash of civilisations, 
the wretched people of Damietta and Mansourah perish twice 
as miserably as if they were either Asiatic or European. If 
they were Asiatic they would die as aged Englishmen die under 
a “cold wave,” bowing their heads to fate, but not left alone 
or unattended ; if they were European, they would be treated, 
disinfected, urged out to safer spots ; but they are neither, and 
they die as prisoners might die kept during a fever in a 
Morgue. 

It is just the same with the complaints sent up from the 
interior of Egypt. The officials there, say the informants of 
the Zimes’ Correspondent, are worse than ever, more indolent, 
more negligent, more corrupt. How should it be otherwise? 
The European ideas have been introduced without the Euro- 
peans to work them, and while the native energy has died 
away, no European sense of duty has arrived.“ The European 
wishes to govern by law, taking pleasure in that, and not in 
the gratification of his own will, and therefore carries 
out law. The Asiatic, if not trained out of himself, finds 
in authority no pleasure, save in the gratification of his 
own volition, often a very benevolent or upright one; and set 
to administer rigid law, either does not do it, or takes a bribe 
to twist it into galling injustice. Make an untrained Mussul- 
man absolute, and he will often secure justice ; make him an 
exponent of a law in which he does not believe, and he seeks 
his own interest, which is, first, to enjoy unruffled peace, and 
next, to make some money. The people appeal to the Mudirs, 
but the Mudirs do not want the laws; and then appeal to the 
Ministers, and the Ministers, unless worried there and then 
by Europeans, do not want them either. Trained men may 
ultimately be secured, if there is money to pay them well ; but 
till then, the endeavour to govern on Western motives with 
Asiatic instruments only ends in a decay of social energy, and 
universal hunger for unearned money. There are plenty of 
good Mussulmans, but they will not take office to be deprived 
of what is to them their only reward,—their power of making 
their own ideas, or the ideas of their creed, executive. They 
will no more take it than Englishmen would take Magistracies 
under Cetewayo, to carry out his decrees. The two civilisations 
—the Asiatic and European—can work together when the 
European says, as a Resident in a Native State virtually does, 
“ Work in your own way, but let me see justice and content 
as results, or I will remove you;” but they will, under any 
other system, only clash. And even then the European must 
not ask that either the justice or the content shall be those he 
would see in London, but only those that reigned in Jerusalem, 
when there was peace for the people, and death for Uriah the 
Hittite. 































































LORD MONTEAGLE ON IRISH LANDLORDS. 


CT is not only the election in Monaghan which shows that 

the new agrarian question in Ireland may shortly become 
of high political importance. There are signs abroad that in spite 
of the deadly bitterness existing between Irish Conservatives 
and Irish Liberals, between moderate Home-rulers and avowed 
Extremists, all Ireland may yet be united in demanding a final 
solution of the Land Question, in the direction of extinguishing 
landlordism altogether. The Parnellites reckon, the Time 
says, on carrying eighty-four seats, and if they carry fifty they 
will be formidable ; but, on this one question, they may find 
unexpected allies. Read carefully, for example, the lecture to 
the Statistical Society of Ireland, on “The Social Situation i 
Ireland,” which Lord Monteagle has just republished ia 
pamphlet form. Lord Monteagle is one of the most hopeful of 
the younger Irish Peers, a resident landlord who has devoted 
himself to local improvement, a convinced Liberal who 
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be the basis of authority,” and one of the few Irish Peers 
who heartily and intelligently supported the Land Act. 
Indeed, as he says himself, he was openly in favour 
of the “Three F’s” before they were proposed. He 
has not lost hope in the future, and is neither anxious nor 
willing to rescue what he can of his fortune and leave the 
country. On the contrary, he desires to go on living as an 
Irish gentleman in an improved Ireland, and believes it possible 
to effect all that is needed for social reconciliation without 
destroying the unity of the kingdom. Yet this Peer, owning 
9,000 acres, speaking to a cultivated audience and in the most 
moderate language, gravely affirms his conviction that three 
alternatives, and three only, are now before British statesmen 
and Irish proprietors. One is the government of Ireland as a 
Crown Colony by military force, which he regards as being, in 
this century and under existing conditions, impossible. The 
second is Home-rule on the Canadian system, Ireland becoming 
independent on all questions except foreign politics,—a solution 
which he thinks would produce “ the annihilation of the upper 
class,” and, in the end, a complete “ reconstruction of society ;” 
and the third is to commence such a reform that “ the Irish 
gentry shall cease to be landlords.” He wishes for other 
changes, too, especially for improved and popular county 
administration ; but this one he holds to be “ vital,” if society 
as it exists—society, that is, with many grades in it—is to 
endure at all, So long as the gentry are landlords, so long, he 
maintains, will the Irish people suspect them, and regard 
them not as their own gentry, but as an English garrison, 
intent on maintaining the law and supporting the police 
mainly because they assist in the collection of rent:— 
“For any good purpose, the landlord and tenant system is 
practically dead. If it is artificially kept alive, it will, I fear, 
be not only useless, but mischievous, I have the zeal of a 
convert on this subject, for I was one of those who earnestly 
advocated the ‘Three F’s’ before the Government Bill was 
introduced, and opposed on public grounds what I believed to 
be the only alternative, namely, the compulsory expropriation 
of the landlords...... I consider it essential to the con- 
tinuance and usefulness of a class of resident country gentle- 
men that it should be made clear that the landlords are no 
longer the English garrison ; there is not so much need for 
legislative change, if once the process of the tenants buying 
out the landlords were fairly set going. So long asthe gentry 
remain receivers of rent, they will be subject also to the 
suspicion of being the English garrison, even though they 
have practically ceased to exercise or even to possess any such 
power. The institution of the constabulary and of a paid 
magistracy has enabled the State largely to dispense with the 
services of the gentry for executive purposes. The Ballot Act has 
destroyed what remained to them of political influence. Pro- 
testant ascendancy is dead. But, so long as one of the principal 
functions of the police is to enforce the law for the recovery of 
rent, it will be supposed that, even though the landlords are 
not themselves the garrison, it is on their account the garrison 
is maintained—that, in fact, they are part of the system.” 
The landlords, in short, in Lord Monteagle’s opinion, must be 
bought out, if the upper-class in Ireland is not to be ex- 
tinguished; and though time may be allowed for the operation, 
it must be effected with a certain rapidity and decision, so as 
to anticipate dangerous agitation. 

The people of Great Britain are, therefore, face to face with 
this situation. A majority of Conservative owners, whose 
spokesman is Lord George Hamilton—himself, be it remem- 
bered, a representative in the Commons of a great Irish 
territorial family—are eagerly desirous of being bought out. A 
section, at least, of the few Liberal gentry represented by Lord 
Monteagle are equally desirous. A heavy majority of the 
tenants are on the same side, provided that their annual pay- 
ments, whether in instalments of purchase-money or in quit- 
rents, are lower than they are now. The whole Extremist 
party, with its hold upon the populace in the cities, as well as 
on a portion of the farmers, vehemently express the same view, 
make it, in fact, and not the nobler idea of Nationalism, their 
stalking-horse, Those sections taken together are not quite 
Ireland, but they form so large a portion of it that at any 
time they may be able for this single purpose to say that they 
are Ireland, and to direct, so far as this one purpose is con- 
cerned, nearly or quite the whole Representation of the 
country. This is a formidable Parliamentary force in a 
Country like this, where the chance of either of the great 
Parties completely crushing each other is so remote, and where 
& majority in the Commons is so clearly recognised as the 
final authority to which statesmen must, however unwilling, 


ultimately bow. The pressure, even if not irresistible, must 
embarrass any Government, and this all the more because the 
demand which rises on so many sides is so formless or indefi- 
nite. Nothing, in our judgment, makes the new agrarian project 
so dangerous as its want of outline. Everybody, or at all events 
men so different as Lord George Hamilton, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. 
Parnell, and Lord Monteagle, all hint at the same thing, yet no 
one says what the thing is in a way which British constituencies 
can thoroughly understand. Lord George Hamilton, it is 
true, produces “a plan” in the House of Commons; but he 
knows that it is a mere tentative, and does not offer a single 
trustworthy figure. Mr. Parnell talks of “bonds” as his 
instrument—that is, a State loan—but carefully avoids speci- 
fying amount, or security, or return. Lord Monteagle, though 
speaking to a Statistical Society, and though full of figures 
about the reduction of rent, even in special counties, does not 
offer a suggestion as to his chief proposal,—that “ the gentry 
cease to be landlords.” We judge, from a note on p. 12, 
that he thinks Lord George Hamilton moving in the right 
direction; but he offers no guess of his own as to 
the money required, nor any hint as to the method of the 
expropriation which he demands. Are the tenants to be made 
freeholders paying instalments, or freeholders paying a quit- 
rent, or simply tenants of the State, instead of tenants of the 
landlord, or what? Is the State to risk three hundred 
millions, or two hundred millions, or one hundred millions, or. 
how much; or is somebody other than the State—the body of 
tenants, for example—to find the vast sum required? No 
one gives the slightest clear information on any of these 
points, and we have, therefore, the spectacle of a strong party 
rising up to defend a vast social project, the largest, perhaps, 
ever put forward in British politics, which, nevertheless, its 
spokesmen do not define, or even adumbrate, in a way that 
politicians can understand. We have watched agrarian agita- 
tion in Ireland for a quarter of a century with ever-increasing 
closeness, and declare that even now, as regards this project, 
we do not know what any group or party in its favour actually 
ask. We can see that the landlords want to get twenty years’ 
rental down from somebody, and can believe that they would 
take two years’ less. We can see that the Parnellites want 
to get the land for the very lowest price obtainable, and 
would like to pay for it in bonds,—payable, or non-payable, at 
tenants’ discretion. And we can see that a party much larger 
than either would like to see uncertainty ended, and a terri- 
torial democracy actually commencing the formation of a 
stable society in Ireland. But we cannot see one single in- 
telligible or arguable proposal of a method for obtaining these 
ends. It is all vague foreshadowing of results. It is not 
only that the only men who could carry such projects say 
nothing—for that was to be expected—but that the men who 

wish for them say nothing. The visionaries and philanthropists 
are as vague as the leaders of parties. Read Lord Monteagle’s 

pamphlet, and you will see clearly that not only is the Irish 

landlord’s power of resistance gone, but that his wish to resist 

is going; that he does not expect to keep his territorial ascend- 

ancy, and hardly cares to doit. But what is the use of discern- 

ing that? Nobody is a step the nearer, for that perception, 

to anything but a vague feeling that in Ireland the force 

behind property is dying away, and that the holders of pro- 

perty who see this do not see any way to its restoration, 

except the creation of a territorial democracy, towards which 

they perceive no clear road. We are in danger, in the present 

condition of Ireland, of the Government being forced to “do 

something,’ and something very large, without those who 

force them clearly knowing what their desire is. 





THE APPROACH OF HARVEST. 


N the middle of May, after tracing the progress of the 

growing crops from their respective seed times, we 
were able to congratulate the country upon the probability of 
a fruitful season, although so early in the year it was impos- 
sible to speak with confidence as to Harvest prospects. Since 
then, we rejoice to state, the weather, on the whole, has been 
of a highly favourable character, so that the golden promise of 
the Spring bids fair to be realised. From the middle of May 
to the middle of June there was an almost uninterrupted 
drought, which told rather severely upon the light soils, and 
had the effect of keeping the straw of all crops from growing 
to an average length. In some seasons great mischief would 
have been done; but spring corn was sown in such a wealth 
of fine moulds, that it was able to endure drought with 








uncommon impunity, Still, rain came only just in the nick 
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of time to prevent the destruction of the fairest promises, 
and on the lightest soils it came scarcely soon enough. But 
since the middle of June, we have had an alternation of rain 
and sunshine that has rapidly increased the growth of straw 
and the maturing of the ears, so that at the present moment the 
prospects of a good general harvest are better than they were 
at any earlier period of the year. 

The wheat crop, as a whole, is rather thin on the ground, 
especially that planted in the autumn and winter, which did 
not come up well, on account of the excessively wet weather 
of the winter. The plants tillered well during the dry spring 
and early summer, and seemed to cover the ground fairly ; but 
when they ran up into stem, ugly gaps became once more 
visible, and the severity of the drought above referred to pre- 
vented them from bulking-out to the full extent, though 
it kept them healthy and stiffened the straw. An un- 
usually large area of spring wheat was sown, to make 
up partially for the short acrerage of the winter sorts, 
and this has done remarkably well in most districts. 
Since the showery weather set in, all the wheats have im- 
proved in appearance; and if there are few very stout pieces, 
there are fewer still that are very light, and scarcely any 
failures. The ears are of good average size, and look like 
being well filled, so that probably the crop will yield 
abundantly in proportion to straw. In short, the wheat crop 
as a rule is what may be termed a fair one, and may come up 
to an average, if the weather should remain favourable up to 
and through harvest. It is in hot and rather dry seasons that 
we get the best crops of wheat, as such weather suits the pre- 
vailing heavy soils of this country, on which the bulk of the 
wheat is grown. Although there will not be an average 
growth of straw, then, it is not unreasonable to expect an 
average, or nearly an average, yield of grain, of more than 
ordinary quality. 

Spring corn and pulse have had fewer trials than the wheat 
crop, and they promise to produce abundantly. Barley 
and oats almost everywhere look well, except on some of the 
lightest of soils and poor and wet clays. Beans, though very 
short before the rain came, blossomed abundantly, and have 
lately grown with great rapidity; while peas are generally 
strong and healthy. The root crops, which were seriously 
endangered by the drought, have now fully recovered, being 
for the most part thick enough, and full of vigorous growth. 
Potatoes are luxuriant, the only fear about them being that 
they will grow too much to top, and get diseased, if we have 
much more rain. As for hops, the gardens of Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, and Worcestershire are a sight to see. They have 
never looked better, and it is many years since they have 
presented so splendid an appearance. Hop-growing is the 
most risky of all the departments of farming, and until the 
hops are actually matured, it is impossible to feel confident 
of a good crop. Present appearances, however, point to such 
a large return as will go far to indemnify growers for their 
recent heavy losses. As there are scarcely any old hops in the 
world, prices cannot be low this year. 

The early hay crop was a very light one on the pastures, 
though clovers yielded a fair cut. The frequent rains have 
rendered haymaking precarious ; but there has been so much 
sunshine between the showers that very little hay has been 
badly injured. Late pastures now promise to produce 
an abundant crop. The fruit crops vary greatly. Every one 
knows that strawberries are abundant, and English cherries 
rather scarce. Apples will be the great crop of the season, the 
trees being better covered than they have been for several 
years. Pears are rather scarce in most orchards, though fairly 
plentiful in others. Currants are about up to average in 
produce, while gooseberries have been less abundant than 
usual. Stone fruit is a failure, as the trees appear not to 
have recovered from the destructive effects of the wind-frost of 
last year’s spring. 

On the Continent of Europe, as a whole, crop prospects are 
similar to our own, and a fair general Harvest is now fully 
expected. In the United States, the winter-wheat crop is not 
up to the mark, although the July official Report denotes a 
slight improvement. Spring wheat is better, but the acreage of 
that variety is small in comparison, so that a much smaller 
wheat production than that of last year is now certain. The 
area, too, is diminished, the estimate being that there are half- 
a-million acres less than the area of last year’s crop. It seems 
to have been generally assumed that the acreage devoted 
to wheat-growing in the United States was a continuously- 
increasing quantity. That, however, is quite an error, as the 
June Report of the Washington Department of Agriculture 





ae 
shows. The area under wheat was 35,430,333 acres ip 
1879, 37,986,717 acres in 1880, 37,709,020 acres in 1881 
and 36,067,194 in 1882. This year it is estimated that the 
area under winter wheat is a million acres short of last years 
area, while there is an excess of about half a million acreg of 
spring wheat, the net result being half a million acres short of 
last year’s crop, as above intimated. The reason of this de. 
crease is, no doubt, the low price of wheat which has prevailed 
during the last few years. In the Eastern and Middle States, 
farmers find that they cannot compete with the western and 
north-western farmers in wheat-growing, and it is the same in 
some of the old-settled districts of Canada. The time hasnot 
come fer a close estimate of the American wheat-surplus; but 
it will certainly be much smaller than that of last year. There 
is no reason, however, to fear any inconvenient rise in the 
price of wheat, as our supplies from India are now very large 
while Russia has almost reached her old position as a source of 
wheat supply for us. For the sake of the farmer, as well ag 
consumer, it is to be hoped that the prices of English wheat 
will not be depreciated, as they have been during the last two 
seasons, by means of wet weather at harvest-time. It would, 
indeed, be a sad disappointment, if anything should occur to 
spoil one of the brightest prospects of a golden harvest that 
has been presented to us for many years. 





THE VERDICT ON THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


HE decision of the Channel Tunnel Committee is more 
satisfactory than it may appear, when the numbers on 

each side are first looked at. That the scheme should be 
rejected by only a majority of two votes in a Committee of ten 
will, of course, be alleged to show that, on the propriety of 
joining England to France by a Tunnel the opinions of com- 
petent authorities are pretty fairly balanced, and in ordinary 
cases this would certainly be a reason for allowing the experi- 
ment to be tried. The commercial victories of England 
would never have been won, if Englishmen had entered 
upon no new enterprise until its success had been placed appar- 
ently beyond all doubt. But the contention of the opponents 
of the Channel Tunnel has all along been that this is not an 
ordinary case, The risks and the gains are not in pari materia; 
consequently, they cannot properly be weighed against one 
another. A man may play high, and yet not be willing to 
stake the home in which his family has lived for centuries ; he 
may have a taste for hazardous speculations, and yet stop 
short of the point at which failure means the loss of 
honour, as well as of fortune. The risks of the Channel 
Tunnel are precisely of this exceptional character. They 
may be as small as you please, but they are of a 
kind which ought not to be provoked, no matter what 
may be the force of the considerations on the other side. 
Unfortunately, this distinction was not made plain enough 
in the reference under which the Joint Committee was 
appointed. They were instructed to investigate the whole 
subject, and the result was that a great part of their labours 
dealt with questions which ought to have been treated as be- 
side the mark at that stage of the inquiry. The advocates of 
the scheme have thus been enabled to obscure the real char- 
acter of the controversy. They have met objections founded on 
the loss of military security by arguments drawn from the 
increase of international trade, and with four members of 
the Committee this ruse has been successful. By rights, 
ves ‘ae ought to have been made impossible before- 

and, 

Englishmen do not want a Committee of both Houses 
to tell them that the nation’s life is more precious than the 
nation’s pocket. What they want is to be assured as to the 
validity of the plea that the opening of a tunnel beneath the 
Straits of Dover would involve no danger to the nation’s life. 
To our minds, this point had long ago been settled. The 
evidence of the military experts who had been examined 
before the Committee which had already gone into 
the question seemed to us conclusive. Indeed, the 
matter in dispute was so simple, that it hardly wanted 
the evidence of a military expert to determine it. It was 
possible, however, that there might be some to whom the 
military objection might not seem to settle the matter, unless 
they knew that it had approved itself to civilians as well as to 
soldiers ; and on this ground we welcomed the appointment of 
the Joint Committee. But as soon as they began to take 
evidence, it was plain that the inquiry was going on 
wrong lines. The Military question ought to have been 
disposed of before any witnesses were called to speak 














ing a position which is 
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to the Commercial question. If a majority of the Com- 
mittee had reported that the military objection was 

urely imaginary, then would have been the time to consider 
what the Tunnel would do for Trade. As it was, Englishmen 
seemed to be asking one another at what price they would 
consent to sell their skins. They were brought down to the 
level of the Chinaman who will suffer death in your stead, if 
you only pay him highly enough. It is under the influence 
probably of this error, that the minority of the Committee 
have arrived at their conclusion in favour of the Tunnel. 
They have weighed the commercial gain against the mili- 
tary loss, and they have decided that while the military 
loss is uncertain, the commercial gain is assured. For argu- 
ment’s sake, we are quite ready to make them this concession. 
We will give the go-by to every objection founded on merely 
material difficulties, and admit that the business value of the 
Tunnel is in all respects as great as some highly-competent 
authorities have reckoned it. But when all this has been 
done, we are as far as ever from an agreement with the 
minority of the Committee. We come back to the objection 
with which we started. The risks and the gains are not in 
pari materia. We are asked to set the certainty of great 
riches for nine years against the chance of invasion in the 
tenth, and the answer is that no conceivable increase of wealth, 
whether it went on for nine years or for ninety-nine, would be 
worth weighing against even a small diminution of the unique 
security against invasion which we at present enjoy. 

The mischief of too wide an order of reference has been 
shown in another way. The majority of the Committee—six 
members out of ten—have agreed that the scheme ought not 
to be proceeded with. But they have agreed in nothing 
else. When they came to assign reasons for their belief, 
they found that they had to make separate reports, because 
not one of them could entirely accept the reasonings 
which had brought the others to the same conclusion. 
It is the intrusion, no doubt, of the commercial element 
into the controversy that has had this effect. Ail the six 
reports, when they are presented, will be found, we imagine, to 
recognise the force of the military objection, but some of them 
will be disposed to lay most stress on the commercial objec- 
tion. It is always tempting to fight an enemy on his own 
ground, and a member of the Committee who felt sure that he 
could demolish the financial calculations of the promoters, and 
prove that the project was lacking in the first element of 
commercial promise, would naturally be inclined to lay 
most stress on this view of the case. He would 
be wrong in so doing, because he would be exchang- 
impregnable for a_ position 
which at best is only a strong one. But we understand 
the force of the temptation, and so regret all the more 
that it should ever have been offered. It now rests with 
Ministers to put the crooked straight, by taking up next Session 
an altitude of unmistakeable hostility to the Tunnel. They 
have got the leverage they wanted as against the French 
Government, in the Report of a Committee of both Houses 
condemning the project, and they have only to use this 
leverage properly, to put an end to the plan for good 
and all. Even if only a minority of the Joint Committee 
had reported against the Tunnel, we should have said 
that in a matter which on one theory involves so 
serious a blow to the national security, and by consequence 
so serious a diminution in our tranquillity at’ home and our 
credit abroad, no further steps should be taken, unless public 
opinion was virtually unanimous in rejecting that theory as 
unfounded. Fortunately, however, the majority is the other 
way, and it only wants a little plainness of speech on the part 
of the Government to dismiss the Channel Tunnel to the 
oblivion which must always be its portion among rational 
Englishmen. 








DR. MAUDSLEY ON PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
DEGENERATION. 

NHE Materialists are very confident that they base them- 
selves on facts, while they charge the believers in spirit 
in basing themselves on mere dreams. We are far from deny- 
ing that they base themselves on facts; on the contrary, we 
cordially admit that they do so, and on facts which it is often 
most wholesome for those who hold with us to be forced to take 
to heart, and not allow themselves to forget. But what we 
maintain, on the other hand, is, first, that they select their 
principal facts most arbitrarily; and then, that they often 
invent other facts in harmony with them, which are pure fancies, 





even when they are not positive fictions. Thus in the able and 
dogmatic book on “ Body and Will” which Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. have just published for Dr. Maudsley, that 
vigorous physician, after arguing that life results from the 
evolution of solar heat, and that that source of life must 
eventually dwindle, draws a most powerful and hideous picture 
of the mode in which the gradual dwindling of vitality will show 
itself in the race,—a picture which gathers all its force from his 
minute and elaborate study of the phenomena of mental disease. 
He knows all about the process. ‘Once the dissolution of 
things has got full start and way, it will be vastly quicker than 
the evolution has been; for the degenerate products of social 
disintegration will not fail, like morbid elements in the physio- 
logical organism, or like the poisonous products of its own 
putrefaction, to act as powerful disintegrants, and to hasten by 
their anti-social energies the downward course. Not that 
humanity will retrograde quickly through the exact stages of 
its former slow and tedious progress, as every child now grows 
quickly forward through them; it will not, in fact, reproduce 
savages with the simple mental qualities of children, but new 
and degenerate varieties, with special repulsive characters,— 
savages of a decomposing civilisation, as we might call them,— 
who will be ten times more vicious and noxious, and 
infinitely less capable of improvement, than the savages 
of a primitive barbarism; social disintegrants of the worst 
kind, because bred of the corruption of the best organic 
developments, with natures and properties virulently anti- 
social.” And Dr. Maudsley goes on to illustrate this by 
descanting on the modern evidence of the degeneration of sound 
sentiment into what he calls egoistic hyperzsthesia,—* howling 
displays of self-consciousness that are shown now-a-days with 
respect to the event and the circumstances of death.” This 
“modern incontinence of emotion”? Dr. Maudsley contrasts 
with “the calm, chaste, and manly simplicity of Homer, as we 
observe it, for example, in his description of the death of 
Achilles.” As we had never heard that Homer had described 
the death of Achilles, though he gives us a picture of the dis- 
satisfaction of Achilles with the world of Shades, we turned to 
Dr. Maudsley’s quotation with interest, and found in it one of a 
series of very beautiful modern poems by the Rev. O. Ogle, 
one indeed which appeared in these columns nearly two years 
ago, the only fault of which, if it has a fault, is that, like 
other poems of the same series, it puts modern states of feeling 
into the mouth of an antique hero. In truth, Homer, when 
he deals with such subjects, actually does describe an “ incon- 
tinence of emotion,” as Dr. Maudsley would call it, far in advance 
of the modern sentiment which Dr. Maudsley condemns. Hector 
himself entreats Achilles to spare his corpse the last indignities 
in language which a modern warrior would not deign to use; 
while the wailing which is raised for Hector is wailing such as 
Dr. Maudsley would denounce, in the most elaborate medical 
terms, as the hyperesthesia of sentimentality. Dr. Maudsley 
has fallen into a very curious pit of his own digging, in his 
eagerness to show that the disintegration of what he regards as 
the purely composite personality of man has already commenced 
in modern society, and that we may even now see the beginning 
of the end. He has paid a very high compliment to Mr. Ogle, by 
gravely mistaking him for Homer ; and has imagined for him- 
self in the early world a calm which is much commoner now, 
while he has attributed to the modern world transports of grief 
more characteristic of the childhood of society than of the 
present day. 

This blunder of Dr. Maudsley’s is, of course, only a blunder in 
the selection of an illustration. But it is, we think, itself an 
illustration of the fixed prepossessions and prejudices under 
which he writes. It is not easy to turn a page of his vigorous 
book without finding an assumption of the most questionable 
and absolutely unverifiable kind treated with respect, if it 
happens to be in keeping with his own materialistic convictions; 
while all assumptions resting on the opposite view, though 
there may be really a good deal more to be said for them, are 
treated with profound contempt. For example, in one place 
we find Dr. Maudsley suggesting that the sudden change some- 
times observable from profound depression to cheerfulness in 
patients with unhealthy brains, may, perhaps, bedue tothe sudden 
removalof some“ polar displacement” in the “ cerebral molecules.” 
He tells us honestly enough that this supposition is wholly 
“ fanciful,’ but he goes on to argue for it all the same, as “accord- 
ing with the singularly sudden and complete way in which the 
whole trouble ” [of a melancholic patient] ‘‘ vanishes sometimes,” 
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—which is only another way of saying that as you have a sudden 
effect you ought to discover a sudden cause, and that the sudden 
removal of a polar displacement might be sucha cause. Yes, and 
so might the sudden removal of a malign spiritual influence. 
Dr. Maudsley is extremely contemptuous in speaking of such a 
hypothetic cause as that, and no one will say that it is a 
scientific one. But is it not just as scientific as the suggestion 
of a polar displacement of which we know nothing, by causes 
of which we know nothing, and affecting cerebral molecules of 
which we know nothing? We doknow what a malign spiritual 
influence means, most of us having had experience of it. But 
of the polar displacement of cerebral molecules we have had no 
experience, and if we had, that would be no true cause of the 
phenomenon, unless we could find out what caused the “ polar 
-displacement,” and what caused its cessation. 

It is the same with the whole theory of social degeneration. 
Even granting Dr. Maudsley his solar hypothesis as to the 
true fountain of vitality, he assumes that the necessary 
result of diminishing vitality will be such a morbid 
degeneration of the human will, as he has been accus- 
tomed to observe in the case of mental disease. But 
since we have in the case of every aged person the unques- 
tionable phenomena. proper to a dwindling stock of physical 
vitality, if Dr. Maudsley’s theory were true that “in the will is 
contained character,—not character of mind only, as commonly 
understood, but the character of every organ of the body the 
consentient functions of which enter into the full expression 
of individuality,”—we ought to find the signs of degenerating 
will in every aged person, no less than ina society fed by in- 
sufficient solar heat; and we ought to find these phenomena 
abundant in exact proportion to the decay of these physical 
powers. And as we understand him, Dr. Maudsley asserts that 
that is so, for we find him dilating thus on old age :— 

“ Among these effects [the effects of old age] are the extinction of 

the ideal in a contracted egoism; an almost entire absorption in the 
present and its pursuits, or at any rate, a very small regard to the 
future, especially that great future which is so near at hand; a life 
in sensations and habits ; obtuse or cynical indifference to the opinion 
of contemporaries or of posterity, if the natural vanity of a vain 
character has not grown to excess in the decaying soil of senility ; 
oftentimes an intensely persistent grasp of what was possessed, and 
an obstinate desire to be what he has been, attesting the self- 
conservative struggle of failing vitality to hold that which threatens 
to slip from it; decay of all enthusiasms and of the finer moral 
sensibilities; incapacity to feel real sympathy with the joys and 
sorrows of others, or, indeed, to feel deeply any sorrow; overmuch 
deliberation in endless repetitions, without executive energy to resolve 
and accomplish; no expansive desire or hope to propagate an 
esteemed name amongst living kind or through the ages, the desire, 
if any, being a joyless habit.’ 
We can only say that if that is Dr. Maudsley’s general estimate 
of old age—old age studied, not in lunatic asylums, but in the 
quiet homes of those whose working lives have been noble and 
pure—Dr. Maudsley has not eyes to see, and cannot be taken 
seriously as a psychologist at all, so full is he of the psycho- 
logical prepossessions which he has derived from the study of 
mental disease. Nor, indeed, is he in this sketch of old age quite 
consistent with himself, for how can he reconcile the “ intensely 
persistent grasp ” of what was possessed which he attributes to 
old age,—and rightly enough ‘to the old age of selfishness, most 
absurdly to the old age of generosity,—with the absence of all 
executive energy to resolve and accomplish” which he also 
attributes to it? A “persistent grasp” implies a strong resolve 
to retain, so that resolution in some shape is here attributed to 
old age and denied to it almost in the same breath. 

But Dr. Maudsley’s main drift in all this bitter criticism 
of old age, is to prove that in relation to the social de- 
generation which he predicts, “the disintegrating process 
may be expected to take effect first on the highest products 
of evolution,” and we understand this picture to be an attempt 
to show that in individuals at least the disintegrating process 
does begin in the highest functions of the mind. We maintain, 
on the contrary, that just the reverse is true,—that where once 
the conscience and disinterested affections are enthroned and 
steadily served through life, the law is that they continue in 
command to the very last—long after the sensations and even 
the mere sensibilities are decayed—and attest the falsehood of 
the theory that the personality is a mere compound of 
the various functions of the body and brain. We do not 
complain of Dr. Maudsley for holding this, though we do 
not know what it means, or how any amount of composition of 
different parts could ever give rise to an ego at all. But we do 
complain of him for ignoring so many of the facts which go 
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against his theory, and for giving us this strange travestie of old 
age as the prelude to his speculation that a similar degeneration 
may be expected in man himself, so soon as the stock of vitality 
poured down upon the earth shall run low. What old age, initg 
normal form, appears to us to prove is that while sensibility 
dwindles, the guiding aims of life—whether these be high or low 
—deepen, and discriminate the true self in clearer and clearer lines, 
It is simply not true that the disintegrating process begins in the 
higher centres of life; and the assertion that it is so, is justified 
only by the phenomena of disease, not by the phenomena of 
normal decay. It is as little true, indeed, as it is that the 
modern poet who has painted for us the calm of Achilles in death, 
was justified in doing so by any historical evidence that Homer’s 
generation lamented less over such tragedies than our own. So 
far as we can judge, even if the physical degeneration of the 
earth under the loss of solar heat be as sure as some astrono. 
mers regard it, and as Dr. Maudsley seems to believe, the last 
and austerest portion of man’s career on the planet would pro. 
bably elicit at once the highest order of virtues and the most 
odious vices, and present greater characters, contending with 
their fullest strength against a worse class of antagonists, than 
any previous epoch. The degeneration would not begin at the 
highest point, but leave the highest point visible to the last. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF INVISIBILITY. 


WO years ago, when writing of the murder of Mr. Gold, 
the retired baker, by Lefroy, we discussed some of the 
difficulties of suddenly becoming invisible. They are very great 
when the person accused is seriously sought by the police, and 
when he is accused of an offence, such as a murder dangerous to 
society, or a great forgery, which foreign States are heartily 
willing to assist in punishing. We suggested then that the only 
place where a man like Lefroy, without much money, and aware 
that the police were in earnest, would attempt to hide himself, 
was a quiet neighbourhood in London, say Stratford, where no 
one is watched, where all houses and people seem alike, and 
where the majority of the population is much too hard-worked 
to be inquisitive. This suggestion turned out to be almost exactly 
correct, Lefroy having walked to Stepney, taken lodgings at the 
house of a decent widow, professed himself an engraver, and 
become as lost to the police as if he had descended into the 
earth. They had not an idea of his whereabouts. But that he 
needed money, and wrote to a friend for it, he would never have 
been captured, and in a month or two might have gone away 
quietly to the United States or an Australian colony, where he 
would never have been recognised. The “ difficulties of invisi- 
bility ” in the way of James Carey, the Irish informer, are much 
greater, and seem for a time fairly to have perplexed the authori- 
ties in Dublin, who, however, aware as they are of the feeling 
in Ireland itself and of the strength of the Secret Societies, may 
possibly exaggerate them. The regular course with sucha man, 
to employ him in the prisons, seems not to have been open, pro- 
bably from some reluctance on the part of Carey himself; while 
the pursuit would, for some time at least, be keener than 
that for almost any criminal. It is not, of course, true that 
Carey is in danger from any Irishman he meets, for the 
number of Irishmen who would attack him merely out of 
hatred for his conduct, and so bring themselves within the 
grasp of the criminal law, is probably small. But there can be 
little doubt that the Irish Secret Societies would make a great 
effort to secure vengeance on Carey, that foreign Secret Societies 
would sympathise with and help them, and that vast numbers 
of Irishmen, probably a large majority, would very willingly 
make known his whereabouts to his enemies. The man is not 
exactly hunted by a race, but he is so disliked by a race that 
they would rather the dogs found him than not; and that isa 
serious position. The Government were not, of course, bound 
to protect him all his life; but they were bound to give 
him a fair start, and the difficulty was to find a place 
where he would not instantly be attacked. We rather 
think, in spite of a wide-spread belief in Dublin to the contrary, 
that the conditions of the problem precluded the choice of 
London as a refuge. London, at first sight, seems able to 
swallow up anybody; it is not a distinctively Irish city; and 
the police, of course, would baffle rather than assist any 
inquirers. Still, London would be a dangerous place for Carey, 
in spite of his immovable nerve. His face is as well known as 
the Queen’s, and is a most difficult one to disguise; his tongue 
would at once proclaim him Irish; the Irish are about every- 
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where, though not as numerous as in Liverpool or Glasgow; 

and there is no class of the population which, if suspicion 

were once aroused, would endure him quietly in their midst. 

The anti-informer feeling is not strong here, but Carey’s 

evidence showed him a person who would be avoided, 

watched, and talked of in a way which would point him out; 

and once pointed out, he would be an immediate mark for his 

pursuers, who in London would be both numerous and deadly. 

He could not be safe even in Stepney, more especially if his 

family were with him. A man, once convinced of danger, can 

keep up a disguise very sedulously, and his wife may be more 

secret than himself; but the children do not feel the necessity 

equally, and the fact of altered name is certain to ooze out. 

London, for such a man, would hardly be safer than an English 
eountry town, where the curiosity about strangers and the 
desire for any relief from the monotony of daily life make con- 
cealment nearly impossible. It would be necessary for a man 
go acutely disliked by a whole people, and that a people com- 
pletely intermixed with the English, to leave England, and the 
problem would be to find the place where the hatred of Irish- 
men and of the Revolutionary Societies would be least to be 
dreaded. 

No foreign city would-do. The Englishman or Irishman 
wanting to disappear usually makes a mistake in going on 
the Continent. He is always visible, always separate, always 
an object of curiosity to his neighbours and the police. He is 
soon discovered to be a man who thinks himself hunted, and 
though if he assigns politics as a reason he may find friends, 
he will also find himself an object of special attention to the 
police, who in a case like Carey’s have very little motive for 
secrecy. Once known or strongly suspected, he would be in as 
much danger in any European capital as in London, for the 
Invincibles would reach him just as easily, and the police would 
give him no special protection at all, except, perhaps, by “in- 
viting” him to leave. Faris or Vienna would hide any native, 
but foreigners who seek those cities for refuge are generally 
detected, and though the police are not “after” Carey, the 
Revolutionists, who contrive to know a great deal, are. They 
would not, of course, easily find accomplices in assassinating, 
but they would find a good many ready to watch and to denounce 
him. Very desperate efforts to hide have been made in those 
cities by men who know them far better thun Carey does, and 
have almost invariably failed. The Italian conspirators say their 
“traitors” never escape, if they stay in Europe; and though 
that is an exaggeration, there must be truth behind it, or the 
fear of breaking the bonds of Secret Societies would not be so 
intense as it notoriously is. There are not many Irish, it is 
true, in Stockholm or Copenhagen; but then also no Irishman 
could be lost in those capitals, and every stranger is a subject 
of observation. Carey, moreover, would want to live where men 
spoke English; and the Government, though it has been by no 
means lenient to him, giving him nothing save his pardon and 
insisting on obedience, would, we presume, pay some attention 
to his wishes as to a destination. 

Where, then, would he be safe? America is clearly out of 
the question. Almost any one, however hunted, whom the 
people did not care about, might, we imagine, disappear in 
America into an impenetrable mist; but there are exceptions to 
that rule. The American police do find criminals when they 
choose, and we suspect that av Irishman “ wanted” by the Irish 
community, who are everywhere within the Union, who all know 
each other, and who instantly recognise an Irishman, would find 
disappearance most difficult. He might succeed in hiding him- 
self, but he might not; and if he did not, nothing could 
save him. The American Irish are more bitter than the 
English Irish against informers, they have larger resources, and 
they are accustomed to desperate methods of action against all 
whom they hate, and who are not protected by American feeling, 
which assuredly James Carey would not arouse. New York 
would be as unhealthy for Carey as Dublin, and San Francisco 
as Cork. So would be the Australian Colonies. They are full 
of Irish, who have paid keen attention to recent trials, who know 
Carey’s face from photographs, and who, as in America, would 
recognise his tongue, and wonder why he did not seek 
their society. If any accident revealed his identity, he would 
be hunted, and would find as little sympathy or protection as 
in America. The safest place for Carey, in fact, is one where 
there is no mob ready or willing to act, where the Irish, if they 
exist, are of the better class, where the police is irresistibly 
strong, and where, therefore, if discovered, his only penalty 


would be avoidance. All these conditions exist in their com- 
pleteness in the Indian cities, in Ceylon, and in the Mauritius, 
and exist there only. A European in Cxulcutta, or Bombay, or 
Colombo, not wanted by the police, and either willing to work 
or possessed, as Carey is supposed to be, of private means, 
could hardly be in personal danger from any one. The police 
would protect him, on application. Even if he were known to 
be living there, a pursuer would have the greatest difficulty in 
finding him, would have no sympathy from the population, 
and would be conscious that his own escape, if he attempted 
assassination, would be an enterprise of exceeding diffi- 
culty. No places are so difficult for Europeans to fly 
from as these cities. They are too visible in them, too much 
surrounded by native eyes, too much bound by a network of 
customary ways, avy departure from which excites instant 
remark and suspicion. The total absence of a criminal class of 
Europeans hampers the fugitive, who, again, can be followed by 
the telegraph with the utmost ease and certainty, and can be 
arrested by the police at the port of arrival. In the Eastern 
cities, Carey would be as safe as the deadly hatred he has 
aroused will allow, and might betake himself easily enough to 
his proper trade, as a small builder and contractor. No one 
would watch him, unless he broke the local law, the com- 
munity being entirely incurious; and for mob attacks, even 
if he were discovered, there are absolutely no materials. ‘The 
natives would not care one straw what he had done, or why, 
and a collection of Europeans to hoot or assail him would only 
lead to a demonstration of the police, and, in fact, could hardly 
occur; while the Secret Societies would in six months lose all 
trace of him. They have agents in a good many places, but 
hardly in the Indian seaports, where Irishmen rarely live, and 
where Revolutionists are stifled by the apathetic atmosphere. 





AN ANTI-CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
MONG the minor events that have recently come to pass on 
the Continent, none, perhaps, is more significant than the 
election, a few Sundays ago, of a new Consistory of the 
Protestant Church of Geneva. Two sets of candidates were in 
the field, the Conservative, or mildly orthodox, and the Liberal- 
Radical, or wildly heterodox. The election was by universal 
suffrage,—every Swiss citizen who chooses to inscribe himself 
as a Protestant, though he may never have entered a church in 
his life, having the right to vote,—and it resulted in the return 
of every one of the so-called Liberal candidates, to whom was 
accorded all the support that the Government were able to 
command. But the Genevan Consistory, the successors of the 
Venerable Company of Pastors who in olden times were almost 
supreme in Church and State, is now little more than an orna- 
mental body ; and the importance of the election consists in the 
fact that it marks another stage in the decadence of Swiss 
Protestantism, and confirms the conclusion, which has long been 
patent to local observers, that the Protestant Rome has become 
the most Free-thinking of European cities, and the Chureh 

founded by Calvin the least Christian of Churches, 

Since 1874, three consistories have been chosen; in the first, 
as in the last, the Free-thinkers were successful; and, having 
regard to the drift of public opinion, it is probable that their 
triumph is final. During the late struggle, the Orthodox party 
stigmatised their opponents as Materialists, and the Génevoiss 
the semi-official organ of the Council of State, in an article pub- 
lished on the eve of the election, frankly accepted the imputa- 
tion. ‘Most people,” it said, “happily (fort hewreusement) 
trouble themselves very little with what the Church calls the 
salvation of souls. The first thought of every man of well- 
balanced mind is to make the best of this world. Aspirations 
after the infinite are confined to delicate natures and exceptional 
organisations. The mass of ordinary mortals know nothing of 
these. Among the multitude, religious belief is fast disappearing. 
Faith has had its time.” 

The Génevois is the mouthpiece of M. Carteret, President of 
the Council of State, Member of the National Assembly, the 
apostle of authoritative Radicalism, and one of the most re- 
markable of contemporary Swiss statesmen. He led the 
Kulturkampf against the Church of Rome, established the 
Liberal Catholic Church in its stead, and abolished tests and 
creeds in the Church of Geneva. In the contest with Rome, 
M. Carteret has failed as signally as his great exemplar, Bis- 
marck, with whom he is fond of comparing himself. The 
Catholic Church was persecuted more ruthlessly in Re- 





publican Geneva than in Monarchic Prussia. Priests were 
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turned out of their presbyteries, congregations out of their 
churches, by main force; members of religious Orders, even 
Sisterhoods who devoted themselves exclusively to the solace 
of the sick, were expelled from the Canton, their houses 
closed, and their property confiscated. But there were 30,000 
Catholic laymen, whom it was impossible either to extirpate or 
expel. Their own zeal, as well as the sympathy of their co- 
religionists over the border, was kindled by the injustice to 
which they were exposed; money poured in on them from every 
side, new churches were built, and the Catholics of Geneva 
are now more numerous and powerful than at any time since 
the Reformation. To complete their triumph, Monseigneur 
Mermillod, who was expelled from the Confederation for refusal 
to conform to the laws of the Canton, has been allowed to 
return, and for the first time since the people rose against their 
prelate-princes, and made Calvin their master, there is a Bishop 
of Geneva. Wherever he goes, crowds flock to hear him; and 
a few Sundays ago, at Lausanne, he attracted a greater audience 
than Sarah Bernhardt herself. As for the Liberal Catholic, 
now called the Christian Catholic, Church, no failure could be 
more complete. The intolerant proceedings of the Government 
in its behalf alienated Catholics, without propitiating Pro- 
testants ; any little vitality it once possessed departed with Pére 
Hyacinthe; the churches are empty, the priests preach Sunday 
after Sunday to bare walls and vacant benches, and the Christian 
Catholic Church of Geneva could not survive for a day the with- 
drawal of subsidies of the State. 

M. Carteret’s reorganisation of the Protestant Establishment 
has borne more fruit than his disendowment of the Catholic 
Church. By a law adopted in 1874, creeds, tests, and the rite 
of ordination were abolished, and the sole qualification required 
for the office of pastor was declared to be the possession of a degree 
granted by the University of Geneva, or recognised by that 
body. The Consistory was deprived of all disciplinary functions, 
and the ordering of the services left to the discretion of the pastors, 
each of whom, in the words of the law, “is responsible for his 
preaching and teaching to himself alone.” When the enact- 
ment containing those provisions was discussed in the Great 
Council, M. Carteret and his colleagues avowed that their object 
was the suppression of orthodoxy and the triumph of free 
thought, and as the law was subsequently sanctioned by the 
popular vote, there is no reason to suppose that they misrepre- 
sented the views of their fellow-citizens. 

As pointed out at the time by James Fazy, both in the 
Fédéraliste Suisse and the Great Council, the reorganisation of 
the Church, though approved by the people, was in no sense a 
democratic measure. The pastors, it is true, are appointed by 
the suffrages of their flocks ; but once appointed, they are amen- 
able for their opinions to no authority whatever, and for their 
conduct to the State alone. While they hold their benefices 
theoretically for life, they may be deprived, without appeal, for 
any offence which it may please the Government to qualify as 
nonconformity to the law. Asa matter of fact, there has been 
only one case of dismissal since the passing of the law, but the 
power exists, and is likely to prove as fatal to independence of 
character as other provisions of the enactment are proving to 
the interests of religion; for the result of throwing open the 
pastorate to all comers has been everything that James Fazy 
predicted, and probably more than M. Carteret expected. The 
older ministers still preserve some remnants of orthodoxy, but 
nearly every minister elected since 1874 is either an avowed 
agnostic or a declared opponent of Christianity. The Church 
is a chaos of doctrines; there are as many opinions as parishes ; 

the old and the new pastors have nothing in common, not 
even a belief in God. The presence of a few orthodox ministers, 
instead of leavening the mass, serves only to intensify the 
evil. The city churches are supplied by a succession of 
ministers, some of whom preach a diluted Gospel, while 
others denounce all religion as superstition. That which one 
man builds up, another pulls down. The consequence is, that 
people are sinking into a condition of cynical indifferentism. 
They not only believe that there is no truth in religion; 
they doubt if there be truth in anything; look upon belief 
as the mark of an inferior understanding, and regard 
“religious manifestations” with as much horror as_ that 
with which their Puritan ancestors regard:d the sacrifice 
of the Mass. A short time ago, a few enthusiasts, who 
ventured to tell them, in bad French, that they had souls to be 
saved, were expelled by the Government, after being stoned by 


the “head-piece” of the Confederation, and if we may judge 
by the gradual transformation of Swiss Protestantism into pure 
Rationalism (the Church of Basel has abolished baptism), and 
the recent displays of irreligious intolerance in various parts of 
Switzerland, the claim is not unfounded. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“MR. FREEMAN ON THE AMERICAN.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—It is the custom in most quarters that an author should 
not review his reviewers. And in most quarters, it is a good 
custom. But in the columns of the Spectator the custom 
is different, and that is, doubtless, a good custom also. I, there. 
fore, take advantage of local usage to say something about the 
review in your last number of my little book called “Some 
Impressions of the United States.” 
Your critic says that “his disagreement with me is no mere 
formal one, it results from a difference of stand-point.” That 
sounds a little hard toa plain man. I will therefore not enlarge 
on any points which can be looked on as matters of opinion ; nor 
will I stop to point out at length that the critic has made no 
attempt to give any account of the general contents of the book. 
I will keep myself wholly to those parts of his notice where he 
makes me say things which I certainly have not said, and 
where he makes me leave unsaid things which I certainly have 
said. First of all, the critic says :— 
“Mr. Freeman remarks that the Americans now speak of ‘ Eng. 
lishmen,’ where they formerly spoke of ‘ Britisher,’ and he seems to 
draw hope from the disuse of the contemptuous epithet that the 
Americans may yet come to call themselves Englishmen. This is 
one instance of how Mr. Freeman reads facts which must, we think, 
be differently interpreted.” 
What I really say (p. 27) is:— 
“Tt is yet more to be noticed that throughout the contemporary 
records of the War of Independence, not only, as far as I have seen, 
is the word ‘English’ never contrasted with ‘ American,’ but the 
name ‘English’ is never applied to the enemies against whom 
Washington and his fellows were striving. The word which is com- 
monly used—which, as far as I have seen, is invariably used—is 
‘British.’ This is just as it should be; the distinction between 
‘ American’ and ‘British’ marks the political and geographical 
severance between the English in Britain and the English in America, 
without shutting out either from their common right to the English 
mame. .....- The American no longer familiarly uses the word 
‘ British’ to denote the English of Britain. As long as he did so, his 
language was at least patient of the interpretation that he still 
looked on himself as an Englishman, He now habitually uses the 
words ‘English,’ ‘Englishman,’ in every possible relation, to denote 
the English of Britain, as distinguished from himself. That is, he 
gives up the English name as no longer belonging to him. Even 
if the change was made out of friendliness, I cannot look on it as a 
change for the better.” 
Here is nothing about “ Britisher.” I go on to say (p. 29) :— 

“Tt was acutely remarked to me by an American friend that it 

would be easy to use the adjective ‘ British,’ according to the older 
usage, which I have said that I wished to see restored, but that a 
substantive was lacking. This is perfectly true. The only available 
substantive, ‘ Briton,’ will not do....... Yet the only alternative 
would seem to be the grotesque and rather ugly form, ‘ Britisher.’ 
And I always told my American friends that I had rather be called 
a Britisher than an Englishman, if by calling me an Englishman 
they meant to imply that they were not Englishmen themselves.”’ 
It seems to me that I have here said the exact opposite to what 
the reviewer makes me say. If so, it is useless to discuss his 
elaborate comment on what he imagines me to have said. Only, 
at one point of the comment, he stops to make a very strange 
remark :— 

“With the triumph of the North, the American may be said to 

have reached manhood ; that is, just at the time when he first began 
to use the word ‘national,’ instead of ‘ Federal,’ which usage Mr. 
Freeman is content to condemn as ‘often inexact,’ without trying to 
explain its origin.” 
In the pages in which I treat of this change of language (113- 
114), I cannot see the words “ often inexact,” which the reviewer 
puts into my mouth, and I certainly do attempt in those two 
pages, and in a good deal that goes before, to explain the origin 
of the change. A little way on the reviewer says :— 

“Mr. Freeman remarks that ‘the American “Justice of the 
Peace”? holds a position very inferior to the position of his English 
brother,’ and adds, ‘so does the American sheriff.’ This he explains 
by the fact that ‘the one is a paid and the other an unpaid func- 
tionary.’ Now, this fact, brought forward as an explanation, is a 
mere consequence of the form of society, and in itself explains 
nothing.” 





the mob. Geneva prides itself on being a maker of ideas and 





The word “functionary,” though put in inverted commas, is 
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not in my book, and any one who turns to p. 99 of my book 

will see that I by no means speak of the difference between paid 

and unpaid as the only difference. The next thing is the oddest 

of all:— 

“Had Mr. Freeman remembered that America was a democracy, 

he would not have been surprised, as he was, on finding that the 
murder of President Garfield was treated not as the murder of a 
President, but as the murder ‘“ simply of one James Abram Gar- 
field.” The italics are ours.’ ” 
Now I must confess that I am filled with yearning to set eyes on 
the man who thinks that I am likely to forget that the United 
States or any other democracy is a democracy. But will the 
reviewer be surprised to hear that I express no surprise as to the 
language of the indictment ? I simply say (p. 96):— 

“The indictment, it may be remarked, did not specify the murder 

of a President as differing at all from the murder of another man. 
The slain man was simply ‘one James Abram Garfield, being in the 
peace of God and of the United States.’” 
The fact is surely worth marking. I should bea little surprised 
if I lighted on ”Apardés zs, in an Achaian inscription, and I 
cannot help fancying that a Landammann of Uri might be 
spoken of a little differently. 

The reviewer, again, in one place at least, treats as my own 
sayings, and comments on elaborately in that character, sayings 
which I distinctly say that I heard from other people :— 

“The hire of hackney-carriages is in America very costly, for 
similar reasons. But no such considerations occur to Mr. Freeman, 
and his explanation of this latter fact is so characteristic as to be 
amusing. Inasmuch as in the Eastern States Irishmen are generally 
the drivers, he couples Paddy with the ‘ unreasonable cost,’ and asks, 
with some heat,—‘ Why should transplanted Englishmen, or trans- 
planted Dutchmen either, bow down their necks to this Irish bond- 

? Now, one might hint that in the Western States the drivers 
are Americans, and the cost of hiring still more unreasonable, but 
nothing would lessen Mr. Freeman’s dislike of all things Irish.” 

My real saying (p. 228) is,— 

“ At New York, I was told that the Irish were at the bottom of 
this also, as of most other things which either natives or strangers 
complain of. But why shovld transplanted Englishmen, or trans- 
planted Dutchmen either, Low down their necks to this Irish 
bondage ?” 

Tt is quite possible that this explanation may have been 
“characteristic” of the New York gentleman who gave it to 
me; but the reviewer’s amusement over it as characteristic of 
me is quite out of place. Moreover, I cannot find in my book 
that “dislike of all things Irish” which, it seems, is to be seen 
from the reviewer’s stand-point. Surely, Home-rule comes among 
“things Irish,” and in pp. 138-139 I speak out pretty plainly 
for that. But it is an undoubted fact that I was told, whether 
truly or falsely, that no attempt was made to make the New 
York cab-fares more reasonable, because the drivers were Irish, 
and because to meddle with the Irish vote would be dangerous. 

It must, again, be this rather awkward stand-point of his from 
which the reviewer sees in my book, what I cannot see, a general 
“contempt for American scholarship.” I certainly have marked 
the absence of scholarship in some quarters where I might have 
looked for it; but I surely do full justice to it where it is found. 
I must beg the reviewer to read pp. 183, 186, 194-198. As for 
“limitless expanse,” “ fabled springs,” and the like, those are 
not matters of fact. There are some things which one does not 
“presume to understand.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Somerleaze, Wells, July 8th. Epwarp A. Freeman. 


[The reviewer of Mr. Freeman's book accepts the corrections 
which Mr. Freeman makes as regards the two first passages, and 
regrets that he misconceived Mr. Freeman’s meaning. ‘The 
enclosing of the word functionary in inverted commas was a 
lapsus calami. As regards the fourth passage, he is not sur- 
prised that Mr. Freeman, no doubt unwittingly, concedes the 
point at issue. In the fifth excerpt from his criticism the 
question to which attention is drawn was, the critic still 
believes, asked by Mr. Freeman himself. As to Mr. Free- 
man’s “ dislike of all things Irish,” the critic begs to refer Mr. 
Freeman to pp. 137-141, inclusively, where such expressions 
occur as “the Irish element is, in the English lands on both sides 
of the ocean, a mischievous element.” .... . “It is the worst, and 
perhaps the strongest, of the causes which help to givea bad name 
to American politics,” “ the baleful nature of Irish influence,” &c. 
Further, the critic maintains that as no attempt is made in any 
one of a hundred American cities which might be named to 
make cab fares reasonable, it cannot reasonably be alleged that 
the reason why no such attempt is made in New York, is that the 
drivers are generally Irish. As regards Mr. Freeman’s “ con- 
tempt for American scholarship,” the critic bases his statement 





on what is said on pp. 182, 184, 185; but, it must be remembered, 
that in his criticism he says that he does “ not altogether disagree 
with his [Mr. Freeman’s] estimate of American scholars.”—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 
(To tHE Epitor oF THE “* SpectTaTor.’’] 


Sm,—The writer of the notice (in your last issue) of Lieutenant 
Pogson’s * Agriculture for India” may not be aware that there 
are one or more institutions in India for teaching agriculture, 
and that measures are being devised for extending the know- 
ledge to the peasants. For ten years or more there has been a 
Government Model Farm in Madras, with a European staff, prce- 
sided over by Mr. Robertson, a graduate, I believe, of the Agri- 
cultural College at Cirencester; an agricultural school has been 
more recently added to this farm, and students from other parts 
of India, as well as the Madras Presidency, avail themselves 
of it. These students will probably find employment under 
Zemindars, and teach, practically, the peasants working under 
them. In the begiuning of last year I witnessed at the farm a 
trial, open to the public, of European, American, and Indian 
ploughs, which the Governor encouraged with his presence; 
nany of the ploughs were handled by the students. I think it 
was intended to start institutions similar to the Madras one in 
Bombay and Bengal. I know that Mr. Robertson and his 
assistant, Mr. Benson, were deputed to several districts in 
Southern India, to go over the country, inspect the modes of 
cultivation, and suggest what appeared to be required, and that 
they have made most useful reports. I think that there has 
been an awakening of interest in some Zemindars. The Indian 
Government have thus made what appears a good beginning in 
improving the agriculture of the country, which will, it is hoped, 
be extended, as they see their way further.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. 








BOOKS. 


——_>—- -— 
THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE.* 


“ Tire Golden Chersonese ” is Miltonic for the Malay Peninsula,a 
region of whose interior we practically know not much more than 
was known when it received that poetical name, for more than 
half of its extent is unexplored. The very appellation we know 
it by is not an accurate indication of its condition, for though 
the area of the mainland is conjectured to be the same as that 
of Britain, the exteat occupied by the Malays is about only half 
the size of Java. So enterprising a traveller as Miss Bird—if Mrs- 
Bishop will pardon us for still calling her so—with so marked a 
talent for description, could not fail to make a book of travel in 
this gorgeous tropical country instructive and interesting; but 
her letters on the Colden Chersonese do not form her best, or 
even her second-best book. We miss the spontaneousness 
of her works on the Rocky Mountains and Japan, and 
there is occasionally something exacting, fussy, and not quite 
good-humoured, in her tone in the present instance, suggestive 
of her being a little “spoilt,” and taking the attentions of 
everybody all round, with the command of the utmost resources 
of “Government House” everywhere, too much for granted. 
These are the blemishes of the book, which abounds in merits, 
and is, after the author arrives at the Stadthaus, Malacca, then 
the residence of the late Lieutenant-Governor, Captain Shaw, 
very novel and interesting. With the letters which deal with 
Hong Kong, Canton, Saigon, and Singapore, the reader could 
readily dispense ; there is nothing in them—not even the horrid 
description of the prisons and the execntion-ground in Canton 
—that he has not read many times. M. de Beauvoir’s travels 
in the same region are far more vivid and picturesque; 
indeed, Miss Bird fails this time to convey the stir and the 
strangeness of the scenes through which she passed. At 
Malacca she recovers her former ease and freshness, and her 
description of the delicious climate and the dreamy life there is 
fascinating :— 

“ Trees, trailers, fruits, smother the houses, and blossom and fruit 
all the year round; old leaves, young leaves, buds, blossoms, and fruit 
all appearing at once. The mercury rarely falls below 79°, or rises 
above 84°. The softest and least perceptible of land and sea 
breezes blow alternately at stated hours. The nights are very still. 


The days are a tepid dream. Since I arrived, not a leaf has stirred, 
not a b'rd has sung, the tides ebb and flow ia listless and soundless 





* The Golden Chersonese, andthe Way Thither. By Isabella L. Bird (Mr:. Bishop) . 
London: John Murray, 
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ripples. Far off, on the shallow sea, phantom ships hover and are 
gone, and on an indefinite horizoa a blurred ocean blends with a 
blurred sky. On Mount Ophir, heavy cloud-masses lie always motion- 
less. The still, heavy, fragrant nights pass with no other sounds than 
the aggressive hum of mosquitoes, and the challenge of the sentries. 
Nature is always busy in producing a rapidity and profusion of 
growth which would turn Malacca into a jungle, were it not for axe 
and billhook, but her work does not jar upon the general silence.” 
The author was deeply impressed by the indefiniteness, 
dreaminess, featurelessness, indolence, and silence of Malacca, 
and much surprise! to find that it is to most intents and pur- 
poses a Chinese city. The Dutch have scarcely left a trace there, 
the Portuguese are a stagnant population hardly to be taken 
into account; the English, except so far as relates to the 
administration of government, are nowhere; the Yellow Man 
has absorbed the trade of the colony; there is not a resident 
British merchant in Malacca. The Chinese settle there; 
they do nct merely make fortunes and return to the Flowery 
Land. They love Malacca, and take a pride in beautifying the 
place. They have fashioned their dwellings upon the model of 
those in Canton, but they do not conceal their wealth, as the 
rich Chinaman does at home; they glory in displaying it, under 
the security of British rule. They have fabulous riches in 
diamonds, pearls, sapphires, rubies, and emeralds. They have 
introduced gambling and opium-smoking into Malacca, and, 
notwithstanding that slavery is prohibited, and slaves from the 
neighbouring States fly to the shelter of the British Flag, Miss 
Bird asserts that “ there is reason to suppose that the numer- 
ous women in the households of the Chinese merchants 
are persons who have been purchased in China, and are 
actually held in bondage.” ‘The description of the forest 
drives, through miles of gigantic palms and _ pine-apple 
trees, and worlds of ferns and orchids, is fairly tantalising. It 
is almost pleasant, when the reader is roused to irresistible 
envy, to learn that “the mosquitos are awful.” It seems to 
be very easy to overlook the Malays in their own peninsula; 
they are so much fewer, poorer, and less important than the 
Chinese. The Malays shun the town, and prefer a free life in 
the jungles, or on the mysterious rivers among the mangrove 
swamps. These keimpongs, or small raised villages in the 
forest, are in perpetual twilight; the houses stand ona platform, 
and have a“ gridiron” floor, which is doubly convenient, as it 
ensures ventilation, and all débris can be thrown through it, to 
be consumed in the nightly fire by which the mosquitos are 
smoked away. An odd member of the Malay domestic circle 
is a baboon, trained to climb the cocoa palms and throw 
down the nuts. The Malays in Malacca are remarkable for 
the taste and richness of their dress, and the profusion 
of jewels which they wear. They are, according to Captain 
Shaw —who liked them, and whom they liked — chaste, 
gentle, honest, hospitable people, but given to telling false- 
hoods, and of “honour” so sensitive that blood alone can 
wipe out some insults to it. They are firm, even fanatical 
Mohammedansg, and the pilgrimage to Mecca is the great object 
of their ambition. The Malacca chapters are charming, with their 
wild-beast and thunderstorin stories, with their descriptions, 
which are like bits out of the Arabian Nights, of jewel-laden 
visitors to the Government Bungalow, gorgeous flower and colour 
glimpses, and pictorial history of the marriage of a Princess who 
might be Badroulboudocr herself; bat Miss Bird does not 
linger long. She wants to get on to Sungei Ugong, a little 
State she (and we) hal never previously heard of, and she 
starts, in a little steam launch, accompanied by Captain Shaw’s 
daughters, under the protection of Mr. Hayward, the Super- 
intendent of Police. A “runner” is sent on to prepare the 
Resident (the late Captain Murray), for such an unusual in- 
cursion into his territories, and Malacca is much exercised about 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s trasting his girls in aregion, unknown 
indeed, but credited with a population of tigers, crocodiles, rogue 
elephants, and savages. The charge of the young ladies seems to 
have been rather too much for Miss Bird's temper and patience ; 
she is very cross with one of them for being ill, and with both 
of them for being tired, and the recollection of the hospitality 
of the Stadthaus and Government Bungalow is powerless to 
hinder her from describing the girls as an encumbrance to which 
she was not accustomed. Her kind and courteous host was 
spared receiving such a rebuke for his error in print, for 
Captain Shaw died almost suddenly a few weeks after Miss 
Bird—whose notions of reciprocity might be a little better 
balanced—had left Ma'acca, and was in full possession of the 
house of Mr. Low, the English Resident at Perak. Her 
description of “ the wilds ”—the voyage on the Linggi River, the 





forest, the orchids, the animals (Miss Bird is given to the 
exaltation of monkeys and the depreciation of elephants), the 
palms, the people, the glorious confusion, the colour, ang 
the sunshine—is admirable indeed, most admirable becanse 
the author does not admire it herself. “It is wonderful,” she 
says; “no words could describe it, far less mine. Mr. Darwin 
says so truly that a visit to the tropics (and such tropics !) is like 
a visit toa new planet. This new wonder-world, so enchanting, 
tantalising, intoxicating, makes me despair, for I cannot make 
you see what [ am seeing.” The river journey is one of thg 
gems of the book, with the description of the solemn, courteous, 
splendid Rajahs. A propos of the latter and their grand polite. 
ness, Miss Bird says :— 

“That we are regarded as ‘ Infidel dogs,’ together with all other- 
unbelievers, always makes me feel shy with Mohammedans. Some. 
time ago, when Captain Shaw pressed on the Malays the impro- 
priety of shooting Chinamen, as they were then in the habit cf doing, 
the reply of one of them was,—‘ Why not shoot Chinamen, they have no. 
religion ?’ and I have not the least doubt that the same is their pro. 
found conviction concerning ourselves.” 

There is a charming letter written from the British Residency 
at Klang, Selningor, whither the author sailed from Malacca, 
and where she must have been happy, for she could say to the: 
person whom she addressed, “‘ You will not know where Klang is, 
and I think you won't find it in any atlas or encyclopzdia.” 
This remote capital of an unknown State is not a very pleasant 
place. All the enterprise in the interior is in the hands of 
Chinamen; the Malays and the Chinese are not on the best 
terms, and the Government is of a fussy, rather oppressive kind, 
The pleasantest picture in this part of the book (in which the 
author dwells upon the impassiveness of the Chinese) is the 
following one of a handsome, black monkey, a portion of the 
family circle at the Residency, whom Miss Bird believes to 
be the “agile gibbon,” a creature so delicate that it has never 
yet survived a voyage to England :— 

“Tt isa beautiful creature. It walks on its hind legs, with a curious, 

human walk, hanging its long arms down by its sides. It will walk 
quietly by your side, like another person. It has nice dark eyes, with: 
well-formed lids like ours, a good nose, a human mouth with very 
white teeth, and a pleasant, cheery look when it smiles; but when the 
face is at rest, its expression is sad and wistful. It has very pretty 
fingers and finger-nails. It can climb anywhere and take long leaps. 
This morning, it went into a house where a cluster of bananas is: 
hanging, leapt up to the roof, and in ro time had peeled two, which 
it ate very neatly. It has not even a rudimentary tail. When it sits 
with its arms folded, it looks like a gentlemanly person in a close- 
fitting, fur suit.’ 
Miss Bird’s “real good time” at Klang was somewhat tem- 
pered by rumours of “rogues,” and the actual sight of cobras.. 
The police have an awful collection of snakes, dead and alive, 
and “they usually got three a day at the fort.” Some good 
tiger stories enliven this part of the narrative, which flags a good 
deal about Pinang, but picks up satisfactorily at the “ protected ’” 
State of Perak, the richest and most important, as well as one of 
the largest of the States of the peninsula. Miss Bird plunged 
deeply into the interior en route, by the aid of the elephant—the 
only animal for whom she has but few good words—and again 
we have a charming description of forest scenery and jungle 
life. Mr. Low was absent when Miss Bird arrived at the 
Residency, to find everything in perfect order for her reception, 
and the table set for three—clerks, she presumed—who would 
make their appearance in evening dress; but she soon 
found that her destined companions were a large and a 
small ape, the prime favourites of Mr. Low, who lives in a 
paradise of pets. In the society of the apes, Eblis and 
Mahmoud, of whose civilised ways she gives an astonishing 
account, the traveller passed several happy days, during 
which she made delightful expeditions into the jungle, mounted 
on the Royal elephant, ten feet high, that had been formerly 
the property of the deposed Sultan of Perak. When Mr. Low 
returned, his visitor could hardly see or hear him for the franti¢ 
joy with which the apes and the retriever welcomed their 
master. Of the Resident, his habits, his steady, hard work, 
pursued for fourteen hours out of the twenty-four, with Eblis, 
“looking like his familiar spirit,” at his side, and his guest, 
working at her separate table at the other end of the verandah, 
we have a very interesting and amusing picture. 
at Perak is evidently the right man in the right place, as the 
following extract, the only one for which we have space, will 
show :— 

“T think that work is his passion, and a change of work his sole 
recreation. He devotes himself to the promotion of the interests of 
the State, and his evident desire is to train the native’ Rsjahs to rule 
the people equitably. He scems to grudge every dollar spent super- 
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ee 
flnously on the English establishment, and contents himself with this 
gmail aud old-fashioned bungalow. In this once disaffected region 
he goes about unarmed, and in the daytime the sentries only carry 
canes. His manner is as quiet and unpretending as can possibly be, 
and he speaks to Malays as respectfully as to Europeans, neither 
lowering thereby his own dignity, nor theirs. Apparently, they have 
free access to him during all hours of daylight, and as I sit writing 
or reading a Malay shadow constantly falls across my paper, and a 
Malay glides up the steps and appears unannounced in the verandah, 
on which Mr. Low lays aside whatever he is doing, and quietly gives 
himself to the business in hand. The reigning prince, the Rajah 
Muda Yusuf, and Rajah Dris, are daily visitors; the former brings a 
troop of followers with him, and they remain outside, their red 
sarongs and picturesque attitudes as they lounge in the shade giving 
to the place that ‘native’ air which everywhere I love, at least 
where ‘natives’ are treated as I think they ought to be.” 


All that the author has to tell of Perak, its wild men, its wild 
‘peasts, its beautiful scenery, its Malay customs, is most inter- 
esting, and though the picture has its dark shades, it is a very 
hopeful one, especially as Mr. Low’s scheme for the emancipa- 
tion of all persons held in bondage, which will lead to the ex- 
tinction of the curse of debt-slavery, is now under consideration. 





BUT YET A WOMAN.* 

Tys is a very taking book. The author, of whom we have only 

heard that he is a young American mathematician, has at least 
produced a story which tests his imaginative insight into the 
genius of a country very different from his owr, and satisfies us 
that that insight is genuine. Several of the French characters are 
sketched in with a firm and delicate hand, and though the plet 
is hardly on a level with the dialogue, and seems to be rather 
mechanically pinned on to the group of characters sketched, 
than developed out of their relations to each other, the book is 
one which seems to promise a future to the man who has written 
it. It is, too, animated by a thoroughly pure taste, and shows 
a wide knowledge of that higher side of French character 
which has recently been too little represented in the literature 
concerned with French life and character. Whether the 
writer is or is not a Roman Catholic, we can hardly gather from 
the book. If not, he treats the Roman Catholic religion with a 
sympathy and respect which are rare in a Protestant writer, 
and which show that he identifies it with what there is that is 
noblest in France. In this we entirely concur. There is, no 
doubt, a limited amount of French Protestantism,—that, for 
instance represented by M. de Pressensé,—which is doing noble 
service in 'rance. But, speaking generally, the best elements 
of French genius are still identified with devout Catholicism, 
and the ignoblest with the French scepticism and materialism. 
Mr. Sherburne Hardy, whatever his own convictions may be, 
perceives this, and has given us a most beautiful sketch of two 
or three genuine Catholics, and a very skilful though bitter sketch 
of one Romanising journalist, who, himself belonging by birth 
to the Legitimist party, is supposed to have done for that 
party all the good or all the evil service,—whichever you may 
call it,—that the late editor of the Univers did for the Ultra- 
montane party in the Church. The mordant sketch of M. de 
Marzac is a set-off, as it were, against the admirable sketch of 
the good priest, Father Le Blanc, which is the best in the 
book. Take the following, as an illustration of the skill 
with which the priest’s character is drawn. We should 
premise that he is not by any means a priest only,— 
hardly, perhaps, principally a priest, though he is a genuine 
priest, and full of the faith which he preaches, and loves 

to preach. Still, the artist and critic in him is usually 

more predominant than the priest. In the following conversa- 

tion the priest sketches and criticises the character of Mr. 

Sherburne Hardy’s heroine, Madame Milevski. He is in a 

railway-carriage with a young doctor, and they are on their 

way together to spend a week with M. Michel (Madame 

Milevski’s brother), at Beauvais :— 

“*Ah! there is a lake? Yes, we shall enjoy ourselves,’ said 
Father Le Blanc, with evident satisfaction.—‘ We have a charming 
party.’—*‘ You are an old friend of M. Michel’s.’—‘ Yes, since he first 
came to Paris. That is saying much and little; much, because he is 
the most agreeable of friends; little, because he makes friends of 
‘every one.’—‘ That is an art few possess.’—‘ True. Only with M. 
Michel it is not an art at all. That art by which one never disputes 
the qualities which those about us pretend to possess, and, on the 
other hand, never asserts any for one’s self, like other arts, requires 
calculation ; and M. Michel has none. He fulfils its conditions without 
Suspecting it.’—‘Perhaps it is a family trait. I should think M. 
Michel's sister possessed the art also.’—‘ Madame Stéphanie? Oh, 
 & quite another person.’—‘ Yet she appears to make friends 





* But Yet a Woman: @ Novel. 


By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. London: 


easily.’—‘ Yes, but in a different way. And, against what odds!’ 
suid Father Le Blane, lifting up his eyes with an expressive gesture 
of his hands. ‘For woman the art of pleasing is a kingdom for which 
all her sex are pretenders ; and as for ours, with such a woman as 
Stéphanie Milevski, one is not content with frieudship.’—‘ You have 
arruigned the whole world against her,’ said Roger, laughing.—‘ Yet 
I take the world only as I find it. Women make frieuds like princes, 
by gaining thrones and dispensing favours. Only, more generous 
than princes, finally they surrender their thrones also.’—-‘ And M. 
Milevski? [ do not hear of him.’—‘ M. Milevski is dead. M. Michel’s 
father married, late in life, a second time, in Russia. Of this marriage 
S1éphanie was the only child, and to M. Michel she has been much 
likea daughter. She was educated here in Paris under his supervi- 
sion, after which she returned to Russia, to live with her mother on 
her estates near Kief.’—‘ And her mother is dead ??—‘ Also. But, 
before dyiog, she married Stéphanie to a Russian nobleman of the 
new school, who, shortly after, became compromised with the 
Emperor, and was exiled to Siberia.’—‘ Then madame has a title ??— 
‘She had one, but it was forfeited on her huskand’s exile. It is said 
that the estates were also confiscated, and that madame was for- 
bidden to reside in Russia. On receiving the Czar’s orders, she drove 
alone, in the dead of winter, from Kief to St. Petersburg, with a single 
servant. Notwithstanding this defiance, she obtained an audience, 
and kept her estates. There is a story that the Czir gave her a cross 
set with diamonds, as a token of his good-will, and that she asked per- 
mission to have the cross changed to a dagger, “lest your majesty’s 
cle:uency make me forget my husband,” she said. The Count 
Milevski was already dead ; he died on the journey to Siberia. But 
then, we cannot believe all that is said. Still,’ added M. Le Blanc 
reflectively, ‘I would believe many things of her. She puzzles me; 
and, for an old man, that is saying a good deal. The young look into 
women’s eyes to see their own reflections; the old, to see the woman.’ 
—‘ You make a very agreeable definition of age,’ said Roger. ‘ Most 
men, in that classification, die young.’—Father Le Blauc laughed, 
which he did with his shoulders and trunk. As a laugh it was 
not infectious, but conveyed a sense of satisfaction. As Rénée 
said, ‘When Father Le Blanc laughs, I feel happy myself.’— 
‘Yes, she puzzles me,’ he resumed. ‘ Now, with Mademoiselle Rénée 
it is different. She is like the brook at its source; one sees the 
bottom. But Stéphanie!’ and he shook his head,—‘it is the river; 
one sees the reflection of everything, but of what is beneath the sur- 
face, nothing—except that there is something.’ Roger was not averse 
to giving M. Le Blanc the reins of the conversation; partly because 
he was interested, and partly because he was curious. ‘She is cer- 
tainly very beautiful.’—‘ Ah! said the priest, holding up his hands, 
‘and what beauty! I am a bit of an artist, M. Lande; indeed, I 
was an artist before I was a priest. I will tell you why she is beau- 
tiful. Do you know ?’—‘I have not studied her,’ said Roger.—‘ Well, 
do so. It will repry you. Her beauty is not faultless; that is, it is 
not absolutely regniar,—not the style magnifiyite, as the Greeks have 
it. They knew what they were about, those Greeks, and gave such 
to the gods alone, and to certain of them only. Such beauty pleases 
the judgment; it is too correct for the heart. But of Madame 
Milevski, my friend, the judgment must beware. She does not please 
it; she destroys it,’ he said, with a little shrug, ‘for in her beauty 
is that factor of weakness and incompleteness which touches the 
heart.’—‘ She does not appear to know all this. At least, no one 
would suspect her of it.’—‘ Nonsense,’ exclaimed Father Le Blanc. 
‘There is a spirit which whispers in the ear of every beautiful woman 
as she leaves Paradise. But, as you say, she does not appear to. 
Now, I will prove the contrary. Have you noticed her dress ?’— 
‘Hardly; except, possibly, that it was simple.’—‘ Exactly, bat 
designedly so. It fulfils the condition of a perfect dress, which is 
only an accessory, having little value in itself, covering what it does 
not conceal, and calling attention to that which it embellishes. But, 
without. beauty, such a style would be frightful! What are all the 

eccentricities of fashion but the devices to conceal and supplement 

nature? Madame Stéphanie flies in the face of all these follies; 

first, because she knows she can dare to; and second, because, like a 
king who has the air of one, she has the good-taste to dispense with 
her decorations.’ At this instant the train emerged from the forest, 

disclosing the valley of the Seine. ‘Ah! la belle France!’ cried 
Father Le Blane.” 

That is a_ skilful passage, as it manages to give us a 
pretty clear glimpse of four of the principal characters 

of the story,—M. Michel, his niece Rénée, Madame 

Milevski, and Father Le Blanc,—and a hint or two as to a 

fifth, the young doctor, who is Father Le Blanc’s companion. 

Nor do any of them,—except, perhaps, the heroine,—fail to 

satisfy the reader as their characters are more fully developed 

by events. In the sketch of M. Michel, the kindly and absent- 

minded student and scholar, who is so amiable to everybody 

that he has no room left for any special or personal attach- 

ment to anybody, Mr, Sherburne Hardy has painted a very 

pleasant picture of a somewhat pallid, though genial character. 

Father Le Blanc, the humorous old priest, who has so much of 

the artist left in him still, and who betrays, nevertheless, the 

kindly coarseness of a confessor to whom the evil and the good 

of the world have become so familiar that he has lost a good 

deal of the delicacy of his naturally fine insight, is a more 

powerful study still. The picture of the simpler heroine, Rénée, 

with her eager desire for something of the: infinite in her life, 

and her subdued impatience of the calm affection of her uncle, 

is a very engaging one, and, on the whole, more successful, we 
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for whom the title of the book is meant, Madame Milevski, 
who, interesting as she is made, is not made very clear to us, 
and has, indeed, too much of complexity, restlessness, and 
ambition in her for the small space of canvas which Mr. Sher- 
burne Hardy has devoted to her. To the hero, again, the young 
doctor, Mr. Sherburne Hardy has given hardly any care. We 
rather agree with M. Michel, when he passes judgment at the 
close, that Rénée was much too good for him. In truth, how- 
ever, we hardly learn enough of him to find out whether she 
was too good for him, or not. 

The remaining interest in the book is in the very severe but 
very profound analysis of the character of the self-seeking 
Legitimist journalist, M. de Marzac. We have not read a 
keener analysis of the self-deceptions of a thoroughly selfish 
character for many years back. How subtle, for instance, is the 
following !— 

“‘The ceremonies terminated with a ball, at which M. de Marzac 

was, of course, present. As he drives away from the féte in his 
carriage, a conscience long since subdued, the very clank of whose 
fetters has become applause, sets his mind at peace with all the 
world. Once thoroughly mastered, there is no better slave; for none 
knows better the rough places that need smoothing and the sore spots 
that need balm. It was a pleasure in which he often indulged, to go 
on the witness-stand before this conscience, to play the criminal in 
order to be acquitted; and, on his way home, he amused himself 
with this game of solitaire...... In the subjugation of conscience, 
M. de Marzac wore gloves and avoided brutality. His was the in- 
stinct of perversion, not of murder. Instead of slaying that inward 
monitor outright, he confronted it with expediency, and taught it to 
doubt its own dictates, He thus managed to preserve the fountain 
of fine emotions and noble sentiments, although the waters were soon 
contaminated and polluted.” 
“ A conscience long since subdued, the very clank of whose fetters 
has become applause,” is as fine an epigram as any this age has 
produced, and moreover, not one after the manner of this age. 
And wherever we meet with M. de Marzac, we meet with some 
little additional touch which increases the effect of this sketch. 
On the other hand, the story of which M. de Marzac is the hero 
is so entirely supplementary to the chief interest of this tale, 
and it is so difficult to make out the reason why Madame 
Milevski, who never felt the smallest regard for him, should 
have asked him to wait a year befure she finally refused his 
suit, that we can hardly help smiling at the very inartificial 
connecting-link between the little bit of melodrama with which 
Mr. Sherburne Hardy embellishes his tale, and the characters 
with whom chiefly we are concerned. 

What we have in this book is a series of delicate vignettes, 
clumsily bound together in a single novel, of which the chief 
plot passes outside the sphere of most of these characters, 
though it touches one or two of them here and there. What we 
really care about is the love of Roger and Rénée, the self- 
devotion of Stéphanie, and the intellectual malignity of M. de 
Marzac, the mild benignity of M. Michel, and the moral humour 
of Father Le Blanc. Yet the story turns on the early life of M. 
de Marzac, when he was nearly ag self-confessed a villain as 
he is throughout the story a reputable villain. His assassina- 
tion at the close cuts no knot, and forwards no interest. It 
is simply the retribution of a secret sin of his youth, and 
makes no difference to the fate of any one of the persons of the 
story except his own. Mr. Sherburne Hardy, however, is a 
writer of much promise, and we shall hope that his next story 
will be one as good in its plot as this is in its dialogue, and also 
not less excellent than this in dialogue. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC.* 
Tue theory of this little volume is of the nature of an argu- 
mentum ad hominem against those who object to the Ridsdale 
judgment on the ground that it contradicts the previous and 
existing law of the Church, as expressed in the Ornaments 
Rubric. The author takes the bull boldly by the horns, and 
declares (1), that the Ornaments Rubric has ever been and still 
remains a purely Erastian document, imposed originally on a 
reluctant Church by the mere will of the Sovereign; (2), that 
the resistance of the Church to it was completely successfu] 
from the first; (3), that the voice of the Church finally pre- 
vailed in the Advertisements, which superseded and abolished 
once for all the requirements of the Ornaments Rubric. But 
we had better let Mr. Balme speak for himself :— 

“The Ornaments Rubric was an attempt at legislation, circa sacra, 


by authority purely secular, steadfastly resisted by the Church. In 
it Queen Elizabeth, Tudor-like, tried to impose on the Church her 
* Is the Use of Vestments under the Ornaments Rubric Part of the Discipline 
which This Church cf Enaland has Received? By E. B. Wheatley Balme, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons, 1883, 








own personal taste in matters of Ritual. Her subservient Parlig. 
ment obeyed her behest, and passed the Statute of Uniformity, from 

which the Ornaments Rubric was a moditication of one clause. Bat 
every Bishop who was present in the House of Lords voted againgt 

the Bill. That was the only opportunity which the authorities of 

the Church had of giving official judgment upon it. The Queen took 

care that the Prayer-book in which she had the Rubric inserted wag 
never submitted to Convocation. But the mind of the Church wag 

unmistakably expressed in act, or rather in passive resistance. § 
far as evidence has been produced, not one parish priest ever con. 

formed to it then, or for three hundred years afterwards.” 

The italics are Mr. Balme’s; and he goes on to argue that the 

Advertisements expressed the mind of Church and State, making 
the surplice and cope the only legal vestments,—the former 

in parish churches, the latter in collegiate churches and 
cathedrals. Even if we granted all this, for the sake of argu. 
ment—and we believe Mr. Balme to be totally mistaken— 

what about the last revision of the Prayer-book, in 1661, in 

which the Ornaments Rubric is re-enacted? Mr. Balme is not 
easily staggered, and he is ready with an answer to this objec. 

tion. The revision of 1661, he tells us, rests on secular, not on 
ecclesiastical authority. Certainly we have hitherto believed 
that Convocation had both a voice and a hand in that revision, 
at least. But this is quite a mistake, according to Mr. Balme, 
The Southern Convocation had a hand in it, he admits, and he 
also admits that the Convocation of Canterbury was aided by a 
number of Bishops from the Northern Province, as well as by 
some proxies from the Lower House of the Northern Convoca- 
tion. But these proxies, he argues, were not selected with all 
the proper formalities; and therefore the Ornaments Rubric of 
1662 has no ecclesiastical authority : itis merely Statelaw. Yet 
Mr. Balme professes to write as a strong opponent of Erastianism 

“Since the time of the Gorham judgment,” he says, “TI have 
been intensely anxious about encroachment by the State on the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Church, to which I attach great im- 
portance.” He is anxious accordingly to destroy the authority 
of the Ornaments Rubric, on the ground that it rests on a merely 
secular sanction, and to substitute for it the Advertisements, 
which, as he believes, can claim Church and State authority. 
He maintains that Mr. Green endured imprisonment, though he 
knew it not, in defence of the principle of Erastianism, and that 
the English Church Union is guilty of the same paradox by its 
support of Mr. Green and its vindication of the Ornaments. 
Rubric. 

We shall show presently that Mr. Balme has grievously 
misread and misunderstood his authorities. But the strange 
thing is that he does not see that if his theory were true, it 
would prove a great deal too much. If the Ornaments Rubric 
has no claim to ecclesiastical authority because the Lower 
House of the Convocation of York was not properly repre- 
sented in the revision of 1661, the objection is equally fatal to 
the whole of the Prayer-book. Moreover, there is no pretence 
for claiming any Synodical authority for the Advertisements 
during the reign of Elizabeth. They were drawn up by Con- 
missioners, appointed by authority of an Act of Parliament. 
So that if the Ornaments Rubric lacks Church authority, much 
more do the Advertisements,—at least, throughout the reign of 
Elizabeth. Nor can the subsequent references to them ip 
various Canons invalidate this initial defect, any more than the 
reference to Jewell's “ Apology,” in the Thirtieth Canon, car 
invest that book with legal authority. Mr. Balme has, in fact, 
acted the part of the woodman who carelessly cut down the 
branch on which he was sitting. 

But let us look at the principal arguments on which Mr. 
Balme builds his extraordinary theory. And let us begin with 
the revision of 1661. There is no question-that the Convocations 
both of Canterbury and York received the royal licence, and were 
invited to revise the Prayer-book, ‘There is no question that 
both Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury did revise the 
Prayer-book ; nor does Mr. Balme deny that the Bishops of the 
Northern Province delegated some of their number, including 
the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Durham, and the Bishop 
of Carlisle, to sit in London with the Southern Coavocation, i 
order to save time. Nevertheless Mr. Balme denies that the 
Ornaments Rubric possesses ecclesiastical authority, because 
it was passed, in his belief, without having been submitted to the 
judgment of the Lower House of the Convocation of York. As we 
have said, the objection, if valid, would be equally fatal to the 
whole Prayer-book. It is not valid, however, for more reasons 
than one. The truth is that the rule of Christendom has been that 
canons and constitutions should be made in Synods consisting 
of the Archbishops of the Province and his Comprovincials. The 
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co-ordinate power of the Presbyteriate in the two English 
Convocations is an innovation on ancient custom, and grew 
out of the right of the Lower Houses of Convocation to 
vote in the granting of subsidies, when the Clergy taxed them- 
selves apart from Parliament. So that if it were true that the 
Lower House of the Northern Convocation had no opportunity 
of passing judgment on the Revised Prayer-book, this would not 
prove that it lacked Church authority, inasmuch as the Arch- 
pishop and his suffragans undoubtedly took part in the revision, 
and approved the result. But it is not true. The Lower House, 
to save time, appointed proxies (most of whom belonged to the 
Southern Province, and were already in London) to act for 


"them; and they pledged themselves, under forfeiture of their 


goods, to abide by the votes of those proxies. When the revision 
was completed, the Upper and Lower Houses of the Southern 
Province subscribed the book separately; as did also the proxies 
of the Upper and Lower Houses of the Convocation of York. 
Here is the form of subscription signed by the proxies of the 
Lower House :— 

“‘ Nos etiam, universus Clerus inferioris Domus ejusdem Provinciae 
Ebor., synodice congregati, per nostros respective Procuratores, 
sufficienter et legitime constituti dicto Libro Publicarum Precum, 
Administrationis Sacramentorum et Rituum, una cum Forma et 
Modo ordinandi et consecrandi Episcopos, Presbyteros, et 
Diaconos, unanimiter consensimus et subscripsimus, die et anno 
predictis [i.e., December 20th, 1661].” 

Yet Mr. Balme tells us that the Lower House of the Northern 
Convocation had no voice in the revision of the Prayer-book ! 
Either from want of familiarity with his subject, or from care- 
lessness, he has misunderstvod his authorities. Nor is it by 
any means a solitary example, as we shall see presently. Mean- 
while, let us say emphatically that no document was ever more 
amply ratified by ecclesiastical and civil sanction than the 
Prayer-book of 1661, including the Ornaments Rubric. Mr. 
Balme draws on his imagination when he asserts that the 
Canterbury Convocation of 1661 “ retained the Rubric” in the 
sense expounded in the Ridsdale judgment. We have seen how 
absurd is his exclusion of the York Convocation from any re- 
sponsibility for the revision. Equally absurd is the view that the 
Revisionists retained the Rubric while mentally reading into it a 
meaning directly contrary to its plain grammatical sense. Would 
it not have been more simple, as well as more honest, to substi- 
tute for the old Rubric one which should say plainly what the 
Revisionists are supposed by Mr. Balme to have meant? Assum- 
ing the honesty of the Revisionists, their retention of the Rubric in 
its present form can only be explained on the supposition of its 
expressing what they intended. But even if it were otherwise, 
it would not matter in the least. For it is a recognised rule of 
legal interpretation that the plain meaning of a statute—and 
the Ornaments Rubric is statute as well as ecclesiastical law— 
overrides any interpretation which is contrary to its plain 
meaning. That consideration alone is fatal to Mr. Balme’s 
theory. But fallacies are hard to kill; so we had better expose 
one or two more of Mr. Balme’s blunders. 

“The Queen’s own Rubric,” he tells us, “ was contradictory 
to the Queen’s own Injunctions issued the same year, 1559. The 
thirtieth injunction, on apparel of ministers, ‘ both in the Church 
and without,’ commands that they shall use and wear such seemly 
habits, garments, ard such square caps as were most commonly 
and orderly received in the latter yere of the raigne of King 
Edward the Sixth.” Mr. Balme thinks that he has here madea 
great discovery, which he accentuates by the aid of italics and old- 
English characters. It isin fact the corner-stone of his theory. 
And what is the discovery ? This, namely, that the injunction 
commanded the use of the vestments ordered by the Ornaments 
Rubric of Edward's Second Prayer-book, and thereby abrogated 
the Ornaments Rubric of 1559! In other words, Mr. Balme 
asks us to believe that, simultaneously with a rubric which 
ordered the use of all the vestments of Edward's. First 
Prayer-book, Elizabeth issued an injunction forbidding 
them all except the surplice! So preposterous a conclusion 
requires strong evidence, and all the evidence which Mr. Balme 
gives us is the expression, “ both in the Church and without,” and 
the words, “in the latter yere of the raigne of King Edward the 
Sixth,” which Mr. Balme prints in old-English characters. The 
simple truth is that Mr. Balme has again misunderstood the 
passage on which he comments. The injunction plainly refers 
to the ordinary dress of the clergy, not to their official 
vestments. The clergy, both before and after the Re- 
formation, were proue to imitate the costume of the laity, 
and the authorities had the greatest difficulty in keeping them 


to the use of clerical dress. The Advertisements go into the 
question minutely. This, and this alone, is the meaning of 
Elizabeth’s injunction. ‘ Her Majesty,” it says, “being de- 
sirous to have the prelacy and clergy of this realm to be had as 
well in outward reverence as otherwise regarded for the worthi- 
ness of their ministries, and thinking it necessary to have them 
known to the people in all places and assemblies, both in the 
Church and without, and thereby to receive the honour and 
estimation due to the special messengers and ministers of 
Almighty God,” therefore she prescribes the use of the dress 
“commonly ordered and received in the latter year of the reign 
of King Edward VI.,” and therefore not reasonably obnoxious 
to the charge of being Popish. And she wishes this dress to be 
worn “in all places and assemblies,” in order that the clergy 
may be distinguished from the laity. Does Mr. Balme suppose 
that the Queen ordered the surplice to be worn “ in all places 
and assemblies” ? And does he think that “the prelacy and 
clergy” were more likely to be mistaken for laymen in copes or 
chasubles than in plain surplices? Mr. Balme’s interpretation 
makes ludicrous nonsense of the injunction. 

One more example of Mr. Balme’s method of reasoning must 
suffice. He quotes an injunction of Archbishop Grindal’s, 
which ordered in the year 1571 the destruction, among other 
Church ornaments, of all vestments, albes, tunicles, stoles, 
crosses, candlesticks. This is a clear proof to Mr. Balme’s mind 
“that the vestments were unlawful in kind” after the issue of 
the Advertisements. But crosses and candlesticks are also 
mentioned. Does Mr. Balme believe that they, too, were made 
unlawful by the Advertisements? If he does, both law and 
usage are against him, If he does not, what is the value of his 
argument? Elsewhere he quotes Episcopal Injunctions, which 
doom chasubles, copes, crosses, candlesticks, and altar vest- 
ments to the same ruin. Yet altar vestments are unquestion- 
ably legal. This fast-and-loose method of reasoning is inad- 
missible, and it shows either a very illogical state of mind or a 
very superficial acquaintance with the subject under discussion. 
On the whole, we do not think that upholders of the Ridsdale 
judgment are to be congratulated on their latest champion. 


IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND THE SUN.* 
Tuoven Persia is as yet but little visited by the modern tourist, 
it has been better described than probably any other land of 
the East, and this by both natives and foreigners who have 
made the country and the people the object of their study, 
Since the dawn of history, it is a land that has never ceased to 
be a centre of Eastern civilisation. Herodotus compiled the 
history of its kings, and Ctesias gave his experiences of Court 
life as physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon ; a thousand years later, 
the Arab geographers, from Mukaddesi down to Yakut, 
minutely described the country and its products; and after the 
lapse of another thousand years, we have Tavernier and the 
copious tomes of Chardin, to be followed in our own century by 
Sir R. K. Porter and the author of the inimitable Hadji 
Baba. And those who have known the modern Persians and 
modern Persia, and have read some of the countless works which 
describe its condition in times of old, are astonished at the 
smallness of the change which Iran has suffered since the days 
when the Father of History penned his account of the halls of 
Darius and Xerxes. For the traveller of to-day, who camps on the 
platform at Persepolis, will be struck by the notable similarity 
in facial type between the peasant who brings him milk and the 
sculptured figure of the attendant on the Great King; and, 
bearing in mind the twenty-two centuries that have elapsed, 
this persistence will perhaps strike him more here than in 
Egypt, or Greece, or Rome, where the modern and the ancient 
are also seen thus standing side by side. 

Dr. Wills’ qualifications for writing a book about Persia are 
that he sojourned for fifteen years in the country, and studied 
the home-life of the people as ouly a physician can do in the 
closely-veiled East ; acquiring, at the same time, an intimate 
knowledge of the colloqnial dialects, which, though (unfor- 
tunately for philological science) unsupplemented by a study of 
the literary language, has enabled him to gain information at 
first hand from men of every rank and profession. Since the 
visit of the Shah to Europe many changes have taken place in 
Teheran, and, especially in the precincts of the Court, many 
of the characteristics of old Persian life and manners have been 
improved off the face of the earth; but happily for his readers, 


= In the Land of the Lion and the Sun ; or, Modern Persia, By C. J. Wills, M.D., 
&c. Londou: Maczillan and Co. 1883. 
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Dr. Wills was not the senior “medical officer of H.M.’s 
Telegraph Department in Persia,” and hence it fell to his lot to 
spend most of his time either at the old capital of Ispahan, or 
at Hamadan in the west, or Shiraz in the south, where the life 
of the provinces is unaffected by Feringhee innovations, and 


where “as Persia was in Morier’s time, so it is now; and though 


one sees plenty of decay, there is very little change.” 

Dr. Wills was fortunate in going out to Teheran with Colonel 
G , his official chief, for a travelling companion, and he thus 
profited by the Colonel’s knowledge of the road, being saved 
many of the hardships and much of the dearly-bought experi- 
ence which are the lot of one ignorant of the language and the 
customs of the East. The account of the voyage out, vid 
Constantinople, Tiflis, and Tebreez, will give many useful hints 
to any one who may project a tour in the further East, while 
to those who sit at home we may recommend the excellent 
receipt for coffee “alla Turca” which the reader will find 
detailed in the account of Stamboul. At this period, Dr. 
Wills’ stay in Teheran was but short, and after a few 
weeks of rest he was ordered off to Hamadan, the head 
station of the telegraphic line connecting Bagdad and the 
Persian capital, which line was at that time in the hands of our 
Department. On reaching Hamadan, Dr. Wills proceeded to 
set up a modest establishment, bought horses, engaged servants, 
and learnt the true import of the Persian word modakel (“in- 
come”), an euphemistic expression for “ pickings and stealings.” 
Here the life was pleasant evough, sport—for Persia—was 
abundant, and we have a most interesting description of an 
antelope-hunt (with a Persian Prince for chief huntsman); and 
the delights of pigeon-flying are detailed, a pastime greatly in 
vogue among the Persians, who are bird-fanciers of no mean 
proficiency. In Hamadan, Dr. Wills first came into contact 
with the Armenians, among whom, subsequently, he was to 
live, at Julfa; and it is worthy of note that, unlike their country- 
men at Teheran and Ispahan, “they have mostly adopted the 
Persian dress and language, Armenian being ia disuse as a 
language among those living in Hamadan, and there being no 
distinctive mark by which one can tell them in either indoor or 
outdoor dress.” Before leaving Hamadan, Dr. Wills, of course, 
visited the tomb of Esther and Mordecai, and on the road to 
Ispahan he describes the inscriptions and sculptures of Darius 
at Besitun; but, though interesting, there is little new in these 
matters, and we therefore pass on to our author’s account of 
Ispahan, the capital of Persia when Teheran was still a village, 
and the Shah’s ancestors but wandering tribesmen, 

At Ispahan the European community do not live in the 
Moslem or old town, but in the Armenian quarter of Julfa, on 
the southern side of the Zendarud River, peopled entirely by 
‘Christians, whose drunken frolics ave in odious contrast to the 
sobriety of their Mahommedan neighbours. In Julfa, the squab- 
bles of the monks and the Missionaries, together with the brawls 
arising from the effects of strong liquors in a hot climate, pre- 
vent the place from becoming dull. All men drink, and a specimen 
story is that of Dr. Wills’ cook, an aged Armenian, who had 
learnt some English; on a Sunday night this worthy was wout 
to say to his master,—“ Dinner finished, Sir; if you no orders, 
I go get drunk with my priest.” Needless to add that they 
both did get drunk, and that it was at the cook’s expense. The 
educational work done in the school maintained here by the 
Church Missionary Society is certainly excellent; some hun- 
dred and twenty Armenian boys are educated, and the 
Church of England has in Julfa over two hundred com- 
municants, but as many of these latter benefit directly or in- 
directly, or are merely temporary Protestants to annoy their rela- 
tives and to obtain protection, the result of the whole thing 
cannot be considered a success as yet, for in eleven years not 
a single Mahommedan convert has been obtained. 

Dr. Wills’ account of life in Persia is certainly most interest- 
ing, and those who may read his book in order to profit by his 
experiences will learn how (like Robinson Crusoe) he built him- 
self a house in Ispahan, and how he and a descendant of the 
Prophet (the latter sub rosa) made excellent wine in Shiraz. 
But his charming house in Ispahan he was unable to enjoy for 
very long, on account of ill-health, and this brought him home 
vid the Caspian Sea and Russia. On his journey out he chose a 
new route, coming post from Trebizond, vid Erzeroom to Teheran; 
the voyage was as uneventful as travelling in the East often is, 
and the only detail that need be noted is that at Erzeroom he 
heard, on the authority of “ Mr. B——, the Chancellier,” “that 
the Erzeroomis are so sharp, that there are no Jews” in the 


place. 











On arriving at Teheran, Dr. Wills was immediately sent down 
country to Shiraz, the city of Hafiz and Saadi, which, lying 
embowered in meadows and gardens of cypresses, presents a 
strong contrast to most other Persian towns. Here,— 


“One soon finds out that one has reached another country. Instead 
of tke thrift of the Ispahani, and his mortified look—his dress made 
purely for comfort and economy, and his donkey or ambling pony— 
the Shirazi smiling, joking, singing, clad, if he can by any meang 
attain it, in gayest-coloured silk, the turban frequently discarded, 
even among the aged, for the jaunty hat of fiuest cloth or lamb-skin, 
the well-dyed and kept moustaches, and the Jong love-locks, with the 
hat of the smallest size and latest mode cocked with a knowing air: 
among the beaux; the universal pistols at the holsters, the well- 


appointed and gay horse trappings, and the well-bred, well-fed, » 


well-groomed horses, all with some breed in them, like their riders, 
These men are a different race from the more Northern Persian,— 
there is little fanaticism, and some religion.” 

For a description of Shiraz and its lovely gardens, of our author’s 
visit to Fussa, where he shut up a Khan ina coal-cupboard, for 
an account of how before his very eyes a scorpion voluntarily 
stung itself to death when surrounded by a ring of live coals, 
for a description of the Persian famine and its dire effects, 
for the story how when on a professional visit the Doctor 
was captured by brigands, and the ultimate fate of these poor 
wretches, for these and innumerable other details of Persian life, 
manners, and customs, we must refer our readers to the book 
itself, and not, as our Shirazi friends would say, “skim the 
cream from the pot of expectation.” But since it may be 
prophesied that this book will become a standard work for those 
about to visit Persia, we must here point out some few errors 
into which Dr. Wills has inadvertently fallen. Would that he had 
studied a little more book-Persian during his long leisure after- 
noons in the hot summer weather, and he might have written an 
account of Iran as complete as that of The Modern Egyptians, 
by Edward Lane. 

Of Persian words, it should be said that a glossary is added, 
“having the transliteration of the Oriental scholar Johnson 
affixed in parentheses ;” so far so good, but why does Dr. Wills 
very properly on p. 217 write, “ Yezd-i-khast or Yzed-khast,” 
and then on the very next page call the town “ Yezdicast or 
Yzedcast’’? The heir-apparent in Persia is the Vali-ahd, and 
not (as given on pp. 199, 366), the Valliat,—this word, too, it 
may be noted, is omitted in the glossary. The celebrated 
garden near Shiraz is named Jehan-numa, “the world-dis- 
player,” on account of the fine view gained from its terraces, 


and Dr. Wills is therefore in error in writing (pp. 218, 276), 


“ Jahn-i-ma, the garden of my soul.” Page 388, tobeh means 
simply repentance, which is not of necessity “a vow of 
abstinence from some particular sin.” Page 312, backgammon 
(not chess) called Tulcht i Nadir is the Board (meaning the 
game) of Nadir Shah, and not “the camp.” Lastly (p. 290), 
Mashallah means neither “God is great,” nor “ praise God,” 
but, as correctly given in the glossary, “what God pleases.” 
Of clerical errors, we should say that on p. 353, line 22, for 
“horses ” read “ houses,” and on p. 260, line 5, for “ Julfa ” read 
‘Shiraz ;”’ but these are but slight blemishes, and we only note 
them in case a second edition should be called for. 

At the end of Dr. Wills’ book are some most useful 
appendixes. We have the table of post stages, where, by the way, 
p. 412, in “ the shortest possible time from Ispahan to London,” 
the 200 and odd miles from Teheran to Enzelli are omitted. 
Appendix C, on “ Travelling in Persia,” is the result of many 
long journeys, and “Russian Goods versus English” might 
prove interesting reading to some of our enlightened M.P.’s. 
After all we have said, it is hardly needful to add that Dr. 
Wills’ interesting volume is a vade-mecum to any diplomat, 
telegraph-chee, or traveller who may be projecting a sojourn in 
“the Land of the Lion and the Sun.” We have pointed out 
some few errors into which he has fallen through not being a 
bookworm, but even to professed philologists his book will 
prove instructive, giving as it does the modern Persian pro- 
nunciation; it shows, for example, the change of + into 7 in 
such words as khiyav, “ cacumber,” which Dr. Wills writes 
“keeal,” after the manner in which that word is pronounced 
over all the south of Persia. 


THE EXPOSITOR.* 


TuE Expositor, far from declining in interest and ability, steadily 
increases in both, nor have we often come across any volume deal- 





* 1. The Expositor. Second Series. Vol. V. Edited by the Rev. Samuel 
Cox, D.D. 
2. The Expositor, No. 31, for July. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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ing chiefly with the exposition of Scripture so rich in interest as 
the volume for the first half of this year. As the July number, 
that bas just appeared, concludes the series of articles by the 
editor on the prophet Balaam, we may choose that series for the 
special illustration of the value of the periodical, though there 
have been other subjects continuously treated during the half- 
year of perhaps equal interest ;—the Dean of Wells, for instance, 
having contributed studies of the character of the prophet 
Isaiah, as derived from his writings, which seem to us full of 
ingenuity, as well as marked by care and learning. The series on 
Balaam is interesting first for its exhaustiveness. Dr. Cox is a 
scholar who always takes care to collect fully the data for every 
problem with which he deals, before he attempts to grapple with 
it. And it is this which gives to the papers on Kalaam a great part 
of their value. Dr. Cox gives us all the separate fragments concern- 
ing Balaam, and discusses carefully the value of each,—tirst, the 
great passage in the Book of Numbers (xxii., 2—xxiv., 25), 
which he thinks it probable was the account furnished by 
Balaam himself when he was taken in battle by the Israelites 
(Numbers, xxxi., 8), and tried by a sort of court-martial. Then 
he deals also with the other references to the history of Balaam 
in Deuteronomy, Joshua, and Nehemiah, and with the severe 
references to him in the New Testament. And finally, he gives 
the noble fragment in the Book of Micah, in which Balak offers 
Balaam even to give up his first-born as a sacrifice to appease 
Jehovah ; and Balaam replies in the lofty rebuke that antici- 
pates the very spirit of Christianity itself— What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justice, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” With all these materials Dr. Cox 
deals comprehensively, and indeed we should say, if we are to 
criticise at all, with a little too much desire to make the best of 
Balaam, seeing that he is obliged subsequently to retract some- 
thing of that which he at first gives in his favour. But the 
whole account of Balaam—a prophet of Mesopotamia, wholly 
unconnected with Israel, who adopted all the usual auguries for 
divination, while relying more on his moods of inward inspira- 
tion than on these—is so unique, that we care comparatively 
little what the view taken of him may be, so long as we have 
every opportunity given us of seeing him as he is. And this 
opportunity Dr. Cox certainly affords us. He picks up every 
hint which may throw any light on the position and character 
of Balaam, and some of those hints are very striking. 

In the next place, Dr. Cox's moral criticism is strong and 
clear. He sces in Balaam the strong passions which are so 
often combined with the highest spiritual vision, and paints 
the struggle in him between the former and the latter in very 
powerful colours : — 

“Now when a man’s whole sou) is darkened and confused by this 
conflict b tween interest and conscience, between duty and desire, mere 
words, however prohibitory and threatening, are of little avail. What 
can be said to him which has not been said to him already, and bas 
not already quickened echoes of assent within his own conscience and 
heart? As a rule, and if he is to be saved from his sin and taught 
that God’s will does not make right, but is right, and cannot there- 
fore vary with his varying moods, he must be allowed, he is allowed, 
to go out after the desire of his heart, to indulge his craving, and to 
see what comes of it. ‘When the spirit of a man thus contradicts 
itself, God becomes a contradiction to him, and He who had said “ go 
not,” now says “o.”’’ With the froward God shows Himself froward, 
as with the upright He shows Himself upright; and that not in the 
Bible alone, but in the broad fields of daily human experience.” 
That is fine, but perhaps the finest and newest part of Dr. 
Cox’s study is his comment on a portion of the second oracle 
of Balaam,—that oracle in which Bulaam depreciates the mere 
power of prediction, and speaks of Israel's gift for waiting upon 
God without anticipating the future, as a far higher thing than 
prevision itself. ‘This is the part of the oracle to which we 
refer :— 

“Por there is no augury in Jacob, 
Nor any divination in Israel ; 
But in due time it is told to Jacob, 
And to Israel, what God doeth.” 
And here is Dr. Cox’s striking comment on Balaam’s praise :— 

“Nay, more, even in respect of that skill of his craft, or gift of his 
vocation, which he still ‘claims to possess, the power to divine the 
future, he humbly acknowledges that this is but a poor gift at the 
best, very far from being so precious as it was accounted, and not to 
be compared with the grace vouchsafed to every child of Israel, 
however lowly his position, however limited his range. The Hebrews 
are so strong, he says, God loves them and dwells with them, because 
there is no cuqury in Jacob, nor any divination in Israel; but in due 
time it is tuld them what God doeth. That must have been a wonder- 
fal glimpse into the ways of God with men which led a diviner to 
deny his own art, and to confess that to wait with childlike con- 
fidence on God till in due time He reveals his will is a far greater and 





more precious gift than to force or surprise the secrets of the future 
and to pass in spirit through the times to be. God ‘met’ Balaam 
to purpose when He taught him a truth which men, and even 
Christian men, have not yet learned,—that a little trust is better than 
much foresight, and that to walk with God in patient and loving: 
dependence is better than to know the things to come.” 

In his final review of Balaam’s character, Dr. Cox quotes @ 
remarkable passage from Mr. Morison’s essay on Macaulay, in 
which Mr. Morison suggests that a natural “ disposition to the 
cardinal virtues” is by no means “the best outfit for the prophet,” 
and Dr. Cox compares Balaam’s covetousness, and the partially 
successful but shameful bit of statecraft by which he is said to 
have counselled the Midianites to tempt the Israelites into 
breaking God’s law, with somewhat similar qualities as dis- 
played by Jacob and Solomon. Nevertheless, sensuality itself, 
bad as it is, is, we think, hardly as bad as trading deliberately 
on the sensuality of others, which was Balaam’s statecraft. The 
following passage will give briefly Dr. Cox’s view of Balaam :— 

“T am not unaware that we rarely find so many anomalies, so 
many ‘jarring contrasts of incompatible qualities’ in a single char- 
acter as we have discovered in that of Balaam; nor do I wish to 
forget that we have had to look in many quarters to discover cases 
parallel with his. It is no part of my duty, or of my aim, either to 
make light of his transgressions, or to contend that there is no 
problem to solve before we can frame any reasonable estimate of the 
man. That a man so great in virtues and gifts should fall into vices 
so vulgar and glaring must always, I hope, remain in some measure & 
mystery to us. But I submit that in thus comparing him with Jacob 
and Solomon, with Saul and Jonah, we do, to a large extent, discover 
the class to which he belongs, and reduce our problem to more 
practicable dimensions. For these, too, were men of rare and 
eminent gifts, gifts which, as Browning says, ‘a man may waste, 
desecrate, yet never quite lose;’ they were men chosen by God for 
distinguished and honourable service, men who were moved, taught, 
and chastened by his wise and holy Spirit; and yet, among them, 
they display the very vices and disgrace themselves by the very 
transgressions. which we recognise and deplore in him. And taking 
him forall in all, remembering aud making due allowance for his age, 
his blood, his breeding, his temptations, I for one should hesitate to 
pronounce him a worse man on the whole than Saul, or Solomon, or 
Jonah. They had advantages denied to him. He had disadvantages 
—defects of will and taints of blood, a bias of hereditary habit, a 
license of custom, a force of temptation unknown to them. If God 
could use and inspire them, why should he not call and inspire him ?’” 
That seems to us a scund view, and though we rather regret that 
Dr. Cox should go on beyond this into speculation as to Balaam’s 
possible regeneration in the spiritual world,—a matter wholly 
beyond us, and depending, perhaps, to no small extent, on the bent 
of Balaam’s own free-will in that world,—we cannot too heartily 
recommend this series of learned and thoughtful papers to our 
readers. The present writer is bound to say that he never 
knew, till he read Dr. Cox’s paper, that in the prophet Micah 
was to be found a fragment purporting to convey a traditional 
conversation between Balak and Balaam, though he quite 
assents to the force of the arguments urged by Dr. Cox, and 
accepted, it seems, by many great Hebrew scholars, in favour 
of that view of the case. 

We have laid special stress on the papers on Balaam only be- 
cause they are concluded in the July number of the Hxpositor 
just published. But there are other papers in the half-yearly 
volume of very great interest,—by Dr. Dale, Dr. Matheson, 
and Mr. J. J. Murphy, as well as the papers on Isaiah by the 
Dean of Wells. 





THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 


WE do not group these three volumes together because of any 
similarity they bear to each other—nothing could indeed be 
more sharply contrasted than Mr. Smith’s sturdy grasp of the 
actual and Mrs. King’s imaginative apprehension of a world of 
dreams, or more unlike either than Mr. Barlow’s lawless fluency 
of artificial rhetoric—but because, in virtue of their very 
differences, they fairly represent some of the prominent charac- 
teristics of contemporary verse. Of the three poets, we should 
say that Mrs. King is the most distinctly individual, and that 
Mr. Barlow is the only one who is distinctly imitative ; but in alk 
the volumes we discern a something in the vision or the record, 
the theme or the handling, which suggests— sometimes strongly, 
sometimes so faintly that we hardly know whether it be a 
suggestion or not—the work of the more distinguished singers 
of the century, and of the Zeit-geist which speaks through them, 

Concerning Mr. Smith’s volume, we will make at starting 
two obvious remarks, which indicate the nature both of the 





* North-Country Folk. By Walter ©. Smith. Glasgow: James Maclehose and 
Sons. 

A Book cf Dreams. By Harriet Eleanor Hamilton King. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co, ’ 

An Actov’s Reminiscences, and other Poems. By George Barlow. London: 
Remington and Co, 
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writer’s powers and limitations. The first remark is that Mr. 
Smith is perhaps the most uniformly equal of living poets. ° He 
has a certain level of conception and craftsmanship—a good 
level, doubtless, but a level, nevertheless—below which he seldom 
falls, and above which he hardly ever rises. This is true, both 
of single volumes and of the total mass of his work. Olrig 
Grange perhaps made a greater impression than any of its 
successors, but only because it came first, and had therefore the 
momentum of novelty, for all its distinctive qualities appear 
in Borland Hall, in Hilda, in Raban, and in the shorter 
poetical sketches of which the present volume is composed. 
Mr. Smith has command of variety in his subjects, and, to a 
less extent, in his treatment also; but not of those happy 
surprises, those revelations of unsuspected power or insight, 
with which a really fertile genius is wont to delight us. He 
quickly taught his readers what to expect from him, and 
what they expect they always get; but it cannot be said 
that they ever get more. The second remark is that Mr. 
Smith’s poems, though genuinely poetical—to a certain 
point—are likely to find, and probably have already found, many 
warm admirers among persons for whom poetry, as such, has no 
special charm ; and in saying this we do not mean either to pay 
a compliment or to launch a condemnation, but simply to note 
the general character of his work. Mr. Smith has more of 
observation and shrewd reflection than of the highest imagina- 
tive power. 


“The Village Philosopher” is a study in the manner 
of Crabbe, but with something of Praed’s handling; it 
has a certain grace and daintiness which Crabbe never 
achieved, and probably would never have cared to achieve: 
“Provost Chivas,” on the other hand, is not a mere sketch of 
externals ; it is an attempt at that rendering of a psychological 
situation with which Mr. Browning has made us familiar. The 
Provost, rich, respectable, honoured, finds himself in the power of 
a poor neighbour who began life with him, but who has been 
outstripped in the race, and made to feel that a civic dignitary 
could hardly afford to keep a good memory. The Provost 
affects an unwonted bonhomie ; tries in turn cajolery, promises, 
and threats; fails to accomplish his purpose, and is left to 
contemplate his coming exposure. The poem is clever, but it is 
merely clever; we catch the character of the situation more 
quickly than we do in reading such a study as “ Bishop Blou- 
gram’s Apology,” but we lose interest equally quickly; we are 
not, as in Mr. Browniny’s work, taken into the “abysmal 
deeps of personality,” and consequently, the poem once read, 
there is little to return to with any gusto. The same verdict 
may be passed upon such a sketch as “Dr. Linkletter’s 
Scholar,” though it is a tender and touching poem; and it 
may be said generally that Mr. Smith is most successful 
when he attempts least, that is, when he confines himself to 
portraiture of a simple kind, and follows Crabbe rather than 
Mr. Browning. It is seldom fair.to dwell upon weak points and 
ignore strong ones, but Mr. Smith’s strong points are so numerous 
that they cannot well be missed. He has gained, and deservedly 
gained, hearty praise, and is not in the position of a puny 
poet who can be put out of existence by a few words of dis- 
criminating criticism. Still, we should be unjust both to Mr. 
Smith and ourselves, if we did not say that North-Cowntry Folk 
is an enjoyable volume, and that one poem, “ Deacon Dorat’s 
Story,” is a powerful piece. 

Mrs. King’s previous volumes, Aspromonte and The Disciples, 
were full of such true poetry, that we could not but hope 
for much from A Book of Dreams; and our hopes have 
not been altogether disappointed. A Book of Dreams is 
full of the sort of beauty which belongs to the best pic- 
torial work of the “impressionists ;” such beauty as can be 
achieved when line and colour are suggested, rather than 
adequately rendered. An artist either in words or pigments 
who adopts this method of presentation may achieve great 
successes, but he runs the risk of equally great failures, and 
much as we have enjoyed many, indeed, most of Mrs. King’s 
poems, we should not be surprised to hear that even a sympa- 
thetic reader had found them falling short of that minimum 
of grip and definiteness which the most imaginative work 
demands, in order that it may leave a sufficiently sharp 
impression upon the mind. Mrs. King sings of things which 
cannot be carved, or painted, or spoken, but only sung; 
of the moods which annihilate time, and make us feel, 
in visiting some scene we have known long ago, that it must 
still be a background for a vanished face, instinct with the 








passion of a dead hour; or which charge the present moment 
with a mystery of a prelude to some unknown but dim} 
apprehended symphony. This will sound vague; but the 
vagueness which fails to represent is preferable to the 
clearness which misrepresents; and almost any prose de 
scription of Mrs. King’s work that was clearly realisable 
would certainly do it an injustice, because it would }g 
a translation into an alien language of what can only be 
adequately expressed in the mother-tongue of poetry. There 
is nothing really obscure in this Book of Dreams, nothing 
that is hard to grasp, but it has much—perhaps too much 
—of the character of music, and we have to apprehend 
its meaning in the same way as we apprehend the meaning 
of the Lieder ohne Worte. Mr. Smith pins us down to 
the actual; Mrs. King emancipates us from it, and yet leaves 
us with the consciousness that we are only separated from it by 
a frail screen, which may at any moment be broken down. There 
is not a poem in the book which has not in greater or lesg 
measure both suggestiveness and beauty, and one entitled “A 
Starry Sign” has power as well. Itis a story of 
‘A city of old days 
Beside a river,—all who dwelt therein 


Feared God, and served him and obeyed his voice, 
And listened for it, and abode in peace.” 


Night by night the inhabitants of the city read the stars, for 
they had no other book, and read them with solemn expectution, 
for sometimes,— 
* Amid the white, familiar host 

Would suddenly break forth some unknown star, 

Or sometimes many stars, of splendour strange, 

And mystic message from the lords of life. 

At even, or at midnight, or towards dawn 

The vision came, and in the depths of heaven 

The new stars shone; and this was in their power,— 

One only could behold them, and that one 

Who saw them, him they called and drew away, 

So that he might but follow, east or west, 

As the sky held them; and he passed the gate 

With his eye fixed npon them, following 

Their glory, else invisible to all. 

But none of all who passed returned again, 

Nor could they speak aright the semblances 

Of what they saw, nor that whereby their star 

Differed from other stars; but most the light 

On their own faces told us of some joy 

Hidden from us, and incommunicate.” 


We do not quote these lines because we think them a specially 
meritorious specimen of Mrs. King’s verse, but simply to indicate 
the story of the poem, which goes on to tell how at last the starry 
sign came to the singer, and how she, too, was led forth on the 


mysterious journey to some unknown glory. The conception: 


is a daring one, for as interest heightens and expectation grows 
keener it seems more and more impossible that an anti-climax 
should be avoided; but Mrs. King’s imagination has a steady, 
unfaltering flight, and we are left with that feeling of 
emotional satisfaction which is the best evidence of success. 
The motive of this poem is repeated more than once, but there 
is no wearisomeness in the monotony. In “Summer Lost,”— 
“The merles were singing 
As evening fell 
Of something coming 
Too sweet to tell ;” 


in the dream-journey through “ A Palace” we read,— 


“Yet, head to foot with the approaching capture, 
Panting and shuddering, mingles therewithal 
An unexplained and unaccounted rapture 
As of some mighty marvel to befall ;” 


and everywhere we are brought to the brink of some revelation 
of beauty or wonder which is only just beyond. The dreams 
have their own charm, but they have always a hint of an 
awakening; and in the last poem, “ Awake,” we recognise the 
voice of the enthusiasm of humanity which spoke in Zhe 
Disciples :— 
‘ Rise up, rise up, O dreamer! 
The eastern sky is red ; 
The trumpet’s note is calling, 
The storm is overhead. 


Down in the trodden highway 
Goes to and fro the crowd ; 
About the market-places 
The tumult waxes loud. 
And all around are pressing, 
Darkness behind, before, 
Souls low and beavy-laden 
In struggle sad and sore. 
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These are thine own, thy nearest, 
For this brief human space ;— 

Break not thy bonds hefore-time, 
Nor spurn the earth-bound place. 


For over-sweet is slumber 
So near the dawn of day ; 

Could ye not watch with me one hour ? 
The signals seem to say. 


O Christ ! whose hour of coming 
The stars of morning keep, 

Let me be found to meet thee, 
Waking, and not asleep.” 


From Mr. Smith’s healthy realism and Mrs. King’s rapture 
it is depressing to enter the atmosphere of sickly senti- 
ment, and occasionally of something even more repellent, in 
which Mr. George Barlow seems to live his poetic life. Mr. 
Barlow is very fond of asking questions, and this is the kind of 
question he likes best to ask :— 


“When passion fails us and when Woman fails,— 
When we are weary of the roses’ scent, 
And not one song can bring our souls content, 
Yea, when the very flush on Love’s cheek pales,— 
What help is left us then,—pwhat hope avails ?” 


The whole volume reeks with this rubbish of milk-and-water 
maundering about women and roses and kisses, strengthened 
occasionally with a dash of the eaw de vie of common- 
place profanity. As we write for people of normally healthy 
tastes, we will not illustrate our criticism by quotation ; but those 
who wish to verify it by search may find the milk-and-water on 
almost every page, and the eau de vie in such sonnets as “ Christ 
and England,” “Christ and Woman,” or the unspeakably 
offensive “‘ Which is the Greater ?” On one page the poet asks, 
“AmIa pagan P” and as the question is of no earthly interest 
to any one save to Mr. Barlow himself, we must leave him to 
answer it; but we can hardly imagine any respectable pagan— 
Socrates or Seneca, Lucretius or Virgil—being at all anxious to 
claim him. The one poem in his book which is most conveniently 
quotable is that which provides a title, for happily it seems to be 
characterised by nothing worse than absurdity. Mr. Barlow’s 
strength, such as it is, lies in jingle, and when he deprives him- 
self of his rhymes he is as impotent as Samson was when he 
allowed himself to be deprived of his hair. Here are some lines 
of what we suppose is intended for blank verse :— 
“Tf you take up your genius-girls 

And set them on the stage, and treat them like 

Mere bloodless, heartless puppets, soulless dolls, 

And make them act for several hundred nights 

Not like live women, bnt like dead machines, 

Why, the result is certain: either you 

Subtract the genius by this constant strain, 

Or else, the genius being left, the girl 

Herself succumbs, and ’ill have no more of it. 

There’s not a nervous system that will stand 

Acting eight times in six successive days 

(As the great Paris actress just has done) 

Without deterioration, falling-off, 

Ruin of tissue, lessening of its force, 

And tender, sweet, suggestive subtlety.” 


What the “sweet, suggestive subtlety” of tissue may be we do 
not know; but we do know, or at any rate, firmly believe, that 
this is the most execrable verse ever written by mortal man. It 
may be urged that such stuff is not worth attention, and there 
is much justice in the remark; but this and other volumes by 
Mr. Barlow are noteworthy, as showing the kind of growth 
which the seed of our modern pseudo-wstheticism tends to pro- 
duce, when it falls upon the ordinary mind. Mr. Barlow’s mind 
is very ordinary indeed ; but he serves all the better as a warn- 
ing to rhyming young men who think that fame is to be won by 
weak imitations of Mr. Swinburne, and inarticulate echoes of 
Théophile Gautier. 

Some critics talk about the poetry of the Victorian age as if 
it were a homogeneous product. We think that the criticism of 
the future will not accept this verdict, but will recognise in it 
at least three differing aims and tendencies,—a healthy realism, 
a healthy play of the emancipated imagination, and an unhealthy 
compound of base realism and of insolent imagination, freed not 
only from fetter, but from sweet and healthy law. Mr. Smith 
— the first, Mrs. King the second, and Mr. Barlow the 
third. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Molly Maguires of Pennsylvania; or, Ireland in America. 
Told by Ernest W. Lucy, edited by “C. E.” (Bell and Sons.)—We 
are now familiar with the outlines of the Molly Maguire story; here 
we have it told in considerable detail. ‘C. E.’s” American corre. 
spondent, who seems to have a special acquaintance with the locality 
which was the scene of the conspiracy, has furnished various par- 
ticulars; others have been taken from two works published in 
America, one of them in German, and the other from the pen of 
Major Pinkerton, who was head of the Detective Agency in 
Chicago. Many pages are devoted to a detailed report of James 
M‘Parlan’s evidence (M‘Parlan, it will be remembered, was the de- 
tective who made his way into the confidence of the association, 
discovered its secrets, and ultimately brought about its dissolution 
and the punishment of some of its most guilty members). A 
stranger story never was told. The temper of mind which led to 
this wonderful development of lawlessness is pithily expressed in a 
story which Mr. Lucy tells:—“ An Irish emigrant, on landing in 
New York, is said to have asked if there was a government in his 
new country. Being told there was, ‘Then I’m agen it!’ he cried.” 
English wrong-doing may have contributed to the formation of this 
temper, but something is innate in the blood. 

Our Tour in Southern India. By Mrs. J.C. Murray-Aynsley. (F. 
V. White.)—We must begin by thanking the writer for the unusual 
brevity of her introduction. She does not begin with a description 
of Southampton Water, or of the horrors of the Channel passage. On 
the contrary, we get as far as Venice on the first page, make a very 
short sojourn at Suez and Djeddah, and actually reach Bombay on 
page 7. Arrived in India, we have, it is true, a good many digres- 
sions, but they are not digressions of which there is any good reason 
to complain. At Vellore, for instance, we have an _ interesting 
account by one of the chief sufferers—an account now published for 
the first time—of the mutiny of the Sepoys in 1806. Then we hear 
much about Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib. There are not many 
readers, we fancy, who will be any the worse for having their memories 
of these personages and their doings refreshed. From Mysore the 
travellers paid a visit to Coorg, of which there is a particularly in- 
teresting account. Bangalore, Cochin, Travancore, Madura, Trichino- 
poly, are successively visited. Here, of course, the history of the 
past efforts to Christianise the population, and the account of the 
present religious condition of the people, supply an important subject, 
on which Mrs. Murray-Aynsley has carefully informed herself, and about 
which she writes in a moderate and sensible way. The fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters of the book are devoted to Ceylon, and in the last 
the author returns to Calcutta. There is nothing brilliant or remark- 
able in any way about the volume ; but it is free from bad taste, does 
not torment its readers with the forced fun which is so inexpressibly 
tiresome, and is generally sensible and well written. 

Unconscious Testimony. By the Rev. Charles F. Hutton. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Hutton’s plan has been carefully to 
examine the Hebrew original of the Old Testament, in connection 
with the Septuagint, and to bring out points which have been obscured 
by the errors of the translators, and which, when once clearly seen, 
illustrate the geuuineness of the narrative. Keeping this in view, he 
has produced a number of interesting and instructive notes on various 
passages in the historical book. In Judges, i., 19, the Greek version 
reads, “‘ And the Lord was with Judah, and he drave out the inhabit- 
ants of the mountain; but could not drive out the inhabitants of the 
valley, because they had chariots of iron.” This reads like a very 
strange limitation of the Divine power. The Septuagint reads, how- 
ever, ‘‘ because Rechab charged them,’’—i.e., not todo so. The Hebrew 
of the two is not unlike, dissimilar as is the meaning. Mr. Hutton 
conjectures that the reading crept in from Joshua, xvii., 16. In the 
story of the death of Absalom, most people will have wondered why, 
after Joab had thrust three darts through the heart of Absalom, it 
should still be necessary for his armour-bearers to surround and slay 
him. Mr. Hutton tells us that the darts were not weapons pointed with 
iron, a sense in which the Hebrew word is never used, but stakes, 
Joab, in his haste, seizes the first weapon that comes to his hand, 
fearing, possibly, that a rescue might be attempted by persons 
anxious to win the King’s favour by saving his son; that the armour- 
bearers—who were carrying, not his armour, properly so called, but 
his store of weapons—came up, and finished the deed which he had 
not been able to accomplish. These are specimens of an interesting 
little book. 

The Renaissance of Art in Italy. By Leader Scott. (Sampson 
Low and Co)—Mr. Leader Scott modestly calls this handsome 
volume, a quarto of between three and four hundred pages, an 
“illustrated sketch,” and attributes any merit that it may possess 
to the illustrations rather than to the letterpress. The illustrations 
are certainly both good and abundant, but the description and the 
criticism are also deserving of much praise. If there is a fault, it is 
that the pages are too much crowded with names. We know how 
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d:fficult it is for an author, in the fullness of his knowledge of the 
subject about which he writes, deliberately to omit; but omission 
is better than confusion, and confusion is not unlikely to overtake 
the reader, at least the reader who happens to be a novice in these 
matters. After an introductory chapter, in which early Italian and 
Byzantian art, especially architecture (the root of the arts, Mr. Scott 
thinks) is discussed, we proceed to the main subject. This is treated 
of in four books, dealing respectively with the rise, the develop- 
ment, the culmination, and the decline of Italian Art. In each of 
the first three, literature, painting, sculpture, architecture, and the 
decorative arts are successively discussed. 


My Connaught Cousins, by Harriett Jay (White), is not an improve- 
ment upon “ The Queen of Connaught,’’ or even “ The Priest’s Bless- 
ing.” Miss Jay seems to have made a mistake in writing not a single 
story, but a collection of tales connected by a very slender thread of 
narrative. Of these, the story of Rose Merton is the most powerful, 
and the most decidedly Irish. The character, however, of the offend- 
ing landlord, who, of course, comes to a violent end, seems to us to 
be unnecessarily repulsive. Rose Merton herself is well drawn, 
and the “Connaught cousins” are such pleasant girls, and their 
father is such a good Irish type, that one wishes Miss Jay had paid 
more attention to them, and less to Irish miseries and grievances. 
Stedman, who visits them, and into whose arms Oona, the dreamer 
and story-teller of the number, falls rather too readily at the end of 
the third volume, is a very conventional London barrister; and Miss 
Jay’s humour is rather farcical, and too redolent of whisky even for 
Ireland. The Connaught Cousins would have been all the better 
without a heavy-shotted ‘‘ Prefatory Note,” by Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
which savours too much of the art of the pufjste littéraire. 


A Short History of the English Parliament. By Andrew Bisset. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—How Mr. Bisset should have supposed that 
he was presenting the public with a history of the English Parlia- 
ment, or, for that matter, with the history of anything, when he 
issued this book, is a mystery. It is simply a hotch-potch of 
personal anecdotes, ultra-Radical and ultra-bitter pamphleteering 
against feudalism and other bétes noires of the author’s, and of 
quotations from dramas, speeches, historical works, and what not, 
on almost everything and everybody political under the sun. Mr. 
Bisset means well, and with many of his political views we sympathise ; 
but he has probably fewer of the qualities of the historian than any 
man who has ever attempted that difficult character. As for the style 
in which it is written, here is a specimen:—“I suppose the Devil is 
as old, perhaps a little older, than Domesday Book. The Devil, too, 
was not only alive, but kicking, when the author of Domesday Book 
reduced the northern counties of England to a desert.’ There are so 
many quotations in Mr. Bisset’s book, some of them, too, of con- 
siderable value, that if he had supplied it with an index, it might, 
as a reference-book, have given amusement, and possibly even a little 
edification. 


Lois, Lord Berresford; and other Tales. By the Author of 
‘ Phyllis,” “‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—We distinctly and stronzly disapprove of the growing custom 
of labelling volumes of short tales so as to represent them as an 
ordinary three-volume novel. It is grossly unfair to the public,—both 
to that portion of it which wishes for a comfortably long story, and 
to that which loves short tales, and looks in vain for them on the 
circulating-library shelves or counters. The work before us—printed 
on poor, soft paper—is labelled on the back, ‘ Loys, Lord Berresford, 
Volumes I., II., and III.”; but when we got to the middle of the first 
volame, we were pulled up short,—the story was at anend. “ Loja, 
Lord Berresford, 3 vols.,” is nothing of the sort; it is a collection of 
short tales, averaging six tales to a volame. Short tales are 
delightful, when they are all gems, each complete, unique, and 
a perfect picture in itself; but such short tales are very rare. 
Of course they are often good and clever, and even when they 
are not so, if honestly labelled as “ Tales,” they have every right 
to take their place in the struggle for public favour; often, 
however, these collected short stories are poor, ephemeral things, 
that, if they serve their day, can do no more, and ought not 
to crowd the shelves of the future, especially with something like 
a fib upon their covers. The seventeen short tales before us— 
principally written in the present tense, like descriptions of tableaux 
—are harmless, spirited little love-stories; some pretty, and 
even a little touching; some absurdly farcical,—witness ‘The 
Dilemma,” and the one in which Snooks, at the suggestion 
of a friend, proposes to four sisters at the same ball, to help 
him out of the scrape in which his first thoughtless proposal 
has involved him; but all deal with exceedingly pretty girls and 
handsome fellows with handles to their names; and everything 
happens in beautiful summer, and all comes delightfully right in the 
end, not always with sufficient poetical justice. By all the rules, not 
only of honour, but of the very commonest morality, Loys, Lord 
Berresford, should have met with condign punishment ; he deliberately 
sets himself to win a girl who, he is distinctly told, before he is even 





introduced, is engaged ; he wins her, and, because he is rich, and 
titled, and attractive, he is forgiven all round, though his antecedentg 
are known to have been abominable, and his treachery to the 
accepted suitor fully recognised. We cannot admire the evident 
pliability and complacency with which the author regards this faggj, 
nating nobleman’s conduct. The slightness of the tales will be indi. 
cated, when we say that “Lydia,” for example, is a brief account of 
how Lord Fenton, or Lord Charles Fenton—for he is thus indifferently 
styled—begs Lydia not to cultivate the acquaintance of a certain 
gentleman; how Lydia indignantly refuses to grant his reqnest, and 
does so in offensive language; and how, after a few days of misery, 
they fall into each other’s arms. “ Krin,’’ again, merely narrates how 
Corinna Crofton got locked up in a ruin with Lord Rowden, and camg 
home as the future Lady Rowden, which appeased mamma’s displea, 
sure for the fright which her prolonged absence had given her, 
“ What a Mad World It Is, my Masters,” is—like the letter in “ Thg 
Dilemma ”—an unconscious plagiarism, an almost exactly similar 
tale having appeared in London Society four years ago. But any 
of the tales may wile away a wearisome quarter of an hour pleasantly 
enough. 

Constantia Carew, by Emma Marshall (Seeley, Jackson, and Hallj. 
day), is an autobiography in one volume, which deserves a word of 
commendation, as being much superior to ordinary religions 
fiction. It is a simple, every-day story of lay life, tinged with 
clericality ; reality and activity are its notes. Mrs. Marshall's 
sensibility has a tendency to degenerate into “gush,” but the fault ig 
feminine, and not incurable. Constantia Carew and her lover, Cuth. 
bert, are rather common-place, though Mrs. Marshall intends them te 
be the reverse ; but Hinchcliffe, a vigorous old rebel against the con 
ventional proprieties, recalls, though ever so slightly, the manner of 
Charlotte Bronté. 

Songs in Sunshine. By the Rev. Frederick Langbridge. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode.)—Mr. Langbridge modestly commends his verseg 
to the public, as being easy to read and made tosing. We accept 
both pleas. We may add that they are not only easy, bat pleasant 
reading, and may well be—but here we cannot speak of positive 
knowledge—effective when sung. Many, most, indeed, of the pieces 
have already been received with favour, as they have appeared in the 
pages of various magazines, and their reappearance in this collected 
form is fully justified. Here is one, which has nothing remarkable about 
it, except it be that indefinable something, “ go,” touse a popular phrase, 
which some very clever writers of verse never seem able to attain :— 


“ WAITING FOR A LETTER. 
The postman’s hour draws near, 
And into the quiet street 
Through gossamer curtains peer 
Two wistful eyes and sweet. 
For many a weary morn 
She has kept her station there, 
That brave little heart forlorn, 
That never will quite despair, 
Slowly she turns away, 
The crushed heart murmuring still, 
*It has not come-to day— 
To-morrow I know it will.’ 
The postmar knows her tale, 
And it makes his old heart bleed ; 
Those blush-rose cheeks grown pale 
Are pages a child might read. 
Al ! letters enough he brings— 
Great circulars blue and grim, 
Slight feminine scented things— 
But never a line from him, 
Slowly she turns away, 
The crushed heart murmuring still, 
* It has not come to-day— 
To-morrow I know it will.’ 
Rat-tat! to the door she flies— 
O rapture keen and dumb! 
O eloquent cheeks and eyes! 
Her letter has come—has come ! 
O postman pocket the gold— 
‘ull well hast thou earned the fee— 
And treasure the thanks untold, 
That are better than gold to thee! 
Flow, happy fountains, flow, 
Sweet founts that have long been dry ! 
Sorrow may tears forego, . 
But rapture must weep or die.” 


Shakespeare's Historical Plays. By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L, 
Bishop of St. Andrews. Vols. II.and III. (Blackwood and Sons.)— 
Bishop Wordsworth has completed in these volumes the task of 
editing, with a certain amount of revision, excision, and abbreviation, 
Shakespeare’s historical plays. It is, we take it, generally allowed 
that he has performed a task of extreme difficulty with remarkably 
good-taste and judgment. If he has erred, it has been, we should 
be inclined to say, on the side of timidity rather than of boldness. 
Even if we could be sure that all that we find in the plays is Shake 
speare’s own, this would be no valid ground for sacrificing what all 
would allow to be intrinsically worthless, for the sake of convenience 
and decency. As it is, we have good reason for knowing that there 
is no little “gag” in the text as we have it. Shakespeare, with 
that curious indifference which is one of the most puzzling things 
about him; seems to have let it stand. But it is not sacred because it 
is found in the First Folio. Of course the task of removing it requires 
a skilful and reverent hand. Such Bishop Wordsworth, one of the 
ablest and most enthusiastic of Shakespearian scholars, has proved 
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_— 
himself to possess, and we congratulate him on the success with 


qhich he has performed his task. 

Jack-by-the-Hedge. By Selina Gaye. (Seeley and Co.)—This, we 
are told, is a true story, and a very good story, too. Jack is a 
“ waif,’ whom a kind-hearted lawyer, who knows better than most 
men who is his “neighbour,” befriends. He becomes gardener’s 
boy, page, then office clerk. Then comes the great catastrophe, 
which bids fair to ruin his career, but which ends by promoting it. 
The story is told with simplicity and good-taste, and with a religious 
feeling which is evident, without being” obtrusive-——The Countess 
Violet, by Minnie Douglas (David Bogue), is a tale of a very different 
kind. It starts in magnificent fashion with a Countess in her own 
right, a girl yet in her teens, for heroine. The Countess developes an 
admirable disposition, and initiates the*most judicious and useful 
schemes of charity. She has two guardians, who present the usual 
contrasts,—the elderly man of the world who is all coldness and cau- 
tion, and the young man who catches the contagion of her enthusiasm, 
and with it another ailment not unlikely to be produced under the 
circumstances. The story is wholesome, and not unreadable, but it 
does not commend itself by any impression of reality. 


The Midnight Cry, by E. M‘Hardie (S. W. Partridge and Co.), 
presents the voucher of Lord Shaftesbury for its value. It is a work 
on prophecy, and is described as “an inquiry into the evidence 
(chronological, historical, and phenomenal, &c.), of the near approach 
of the Second Advent.” The Book of Enoch the Prophet, trans- 
lated by the late Archbishop of Cashel (Lawrence), with an introduc- 
tion by “the Evolution of Christianity ’”’ (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Qo.), awork which opens up many curious questions in New Testa- 
ment criticism. The editor contends that the New Testament 
Scriptures contain numerous references to this book. He has put 
these together in parallel columns; and they are certainly worth 
examining. Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, by Augustus W. Hare, 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) 


Physics in Pictures, with Explanatory Text, prepared by Theodore 
Eckhardt and translated by A. H. Keane (Stanford), belongs to 
“Stanford’s Series of Instructive Picture-books.” The “ principal 
natural phenomena and appliances ”’ are pictorially represented. The 
scope of the work is almost too large. ‘“ A Locomotive,” “A Section 
of a Full-rigged Screw Corvette,” “A Morse Writing Telegraph,” 
“ A Microscope,”’ “ A Spectroscope,” are among the subjects of the 
thirty coloured plates. Then, again, in quite another direction we 
get “A Watch,” “A Water-wheel ;” and, again, in a third, “An 
Aurora Borealis.’ But the usefulness of the book is beyond all 
question. 

Two pamphlets on important points of domestic economy deserve 
abrief notice. Babies: How to Rear Them, by F. A. Fawkes (W. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), is full of sensible suggestions. We 
shall quote one paragraph, derived from the author’s own experi- 
ence :— In one family, the children, almost from birth, were given 
just what the parents had, meat, vegetables, puddings, &c. In 
another family, two beautiful, healthy little girls were fed from birth 
on boiled corn-flour and milk, one died at nine months, the other at 
twelve months of age, both from convulsions. Another infant was fed 











from birth on biscuit-powder and milk, with an occasional raw egg. 
Another had raw eggs beaten up in tea. Several had sponge cakes 
(a cooked compound of eggs, sugar, and flour), soaked in milk. One 
mother confessed to having given an infant “nips of gin, whenever 
she had it” (about six or seven times a day). “The poor little 
thing died of delirium tremens at nine months! !’? Meat and pudding 
will seem unreasonable to most people, but there are thousands of 
intelligent mothers who give their babies spoon-food at a very early 
age. To do so before they are at least eight months old is as bad as 
poisoning them. They may not die—poisons do not always kill— 
but they are to suffer. The other pamphlet (which has reached a 
third edition), is Our Domestic Poisons; or, the Poisonous Effects of 
Certain Dyes and Colours Used in Domestic Fabrics. By Henry Carr. 
(Ridgway.) 

We have received :—Italian Rambles, by J. Jackson Jarves (Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York).—A third and enlarged edition of E. Wallace’s 
Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle (Clay and Son).—A third 
edition of The Alps, and How to See Them, by J. E. Maddock, (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—Aristotle’s Ethics Explained by Question and 
Answer, by K. D. Cotes, M.A.—Companion to Algebra, by L. Marshall, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.)—A new and revised edition of W. K. Wygram’s 
Twelve Wonderful Tules (Bentley and Son).—Middle England (Plan- 
tagenets—Tudors), edited by J. G. Hefford, B.A., being No. III. of 
the “History Readers” published by Marcus Ward and Co.— 
Macaulay’s Warren Hastings, edited, with introduction and notes, for 
use in elementary schools, by S. Hales, (Longmans, Green, and Co.)— 
Standard VI. Reader, an addition to the excellent educational series 
published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran. It is furnished with an 
appendix of explanatory notes, a glossary, and short biographical 
notes of the authors quoted from. 
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A LTE POST, BAD FLINSBERG, SCHLESIEN.—A 

LADY wishes to RECOMMEND the PENSION of Fran VON BRUENKEN, 
at the above Address. Flinsberg is in the romantic mountain district of Silesia, 
and its baths and mountain air are in high repute for the cure of Rheumatic and 
Nervous Disorders. Visitors can live either EN PENSION, or EN CHAMBRE 
GARNIE.—Further information can be had on application to Miss M. BOWERS, 
3 Goldsmith Gardens, Acton. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, London (for Ladies), 8 and 9 York 
Place, Baker Street, W. 


The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 11th, 1883, 





A Professors’ Scholarship, value 30 Guineas, and a Courtauld Scholarship, value 
Guineas, both tenable for One Session, will be awarded to 
Candidates not alrea?dy in the College, and not more 
than 18 years of age. 
Subjects of Examination, 
English, Latin, and Mathematics. 

Names to be sent in before September 30th, 1883, and all enquiries addressed to 

the Hon. Sec., B. SHADWELL. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 
Catalogue, 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, Piecadilly, W. 

The SIXTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 
including a Loan Collection of the Works of the late 
Vice-President W. L. Leitch. Admission, from 10 to 
6, 1s, Illustrated Catalogues, ls. 


(jisLs GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 





next division. 





Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fes, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins S*PTEMBER 18th. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, The 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.— Bankers, 

st GANGOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
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REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE | ®Tender values. 


INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
[ AMPLOUGH’SPYRETIC SALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases Excellent, refresh? , and invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. ‘Sold by Chemists. 








EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 
Hon. the Lord Justice | 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 


1881. 








Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_>—_—_ 

Abbot (T. K.), Elements of Logic, 12m0 .0............ccccceeeeeeeesee (Simpkin & Co.) 3,0 
Ars Grammatica, Latin and Greek Grammar, cr 8vv.. (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Augustine, Confessions, by W. H. Hutchings, 18mo .................. (Rivington) 2/6 
Axon (W. E, A.), Lancashire Gieanings, er 8vo... (Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
Brassey (T.), The British Navy, Vol. 4, roy 8V0...........cceecescceecesee (Longman) 3/6 
Carey (M‘R.), Isabel’s D fficulties, cr 8vo .......... (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Carnegie (A.), An American Four-in-Hand, 4to ...... Sethbeesteereen (S. Low & Co.) 10/6 
Ciceron's Pro Publio Sestio Oratio ad Judices, 12mo......... (Macmillan & Co.) 5/0 
Corpus Poeticum Bore ui, ed. by G. Vigfusson, 2 vols. ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 42/0 
Cotes (K. D.), Aristotle’s Ethics, cr 8V0 .0...4......ccccsscsessecssees (Simpkin & Co.) 4/6 
Cousin (J.), The Book of Fortune, 4to............ ...(Remington) 24/0 
Cross (J.), Coals from the Altar, 2 vols. er 8vo .. ss.seeee.-(Dickinson) 12/0 
Cruikshank (G.), Life of, by B. Jerrold, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
laborde (H.), La Gravure en Italic, &., 4t0.......cccccssececeseeee (Remington) 20/0 
Denny (J.), The Secrets of Angling, 440 ......ceecccccecccsseccccsececseeceseee (Satchell) 7/ 
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De Stael (Madame), Corinne, or Italy, er 8vo ......... sssieeesseeees(Warne) 4/6 
Dorville (J. W.), Crnising in Many Waters, cr 8vo . (Griffith & “ama 50 
Fletcher (H. M.), Is the Use of Vestments, &.? 4t0 ........c.c0000-5 (Rivington) 4/6 
Gould (G.), Sermons and Addresses, Cr 8V0.............cccccccccceceeceeseesee (Jarrold) 7,6 
Haldane (R.), Workshop Receipts, Vol. 2, cr 8V0 .ic..ccccesccccsscseceeseeees (Spon) 5/0 
Helps (A ), Social Pressure, 120.000.0000. 0...ecccceccescceceececcee (Ckatto & Windus) 2/6 
Holmes (O. W.), The Professor at the Bre ikfast-table, 12mo ...... (Paterson) 2/0 
Johnson (C. L.), Tyrants of To-Day, 3 vols, cr 8V0 ....eccccccccesseseeees (Talon; 31/6 
King (K.), A Fallen Foe, 3 vols. er 8¥0 ..............cccsceeses ss. (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Lambert (C. & S.), Voyage of the ‘ Wanderer,’ 2 vols. roy 8vo ...(Macmillan) 25/0 
Macdonald (G.), Weighed and Wanting, cr 8vo ............ (Sampson Low & Co.) 6/0 
Martyrs of Castelfidardo, L2mo ...............ccecesccccccccosceceesseses (Simpkin & Co.) 2,0 


Murray (D. C.), By the Gate of the Sea, 2 vols, er 8vo 
Murray (D..C.), A Model Father, er 8vo......0000000........ 
Phelps (A.), English Style in Pubiic Discourses, 8vo 








...(Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
...(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
sicesenv eee (Dickinson) 6/0 





Price (K. C.), Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival, cr 8V0 .........eseccc..ccccccccccccssee (Ho; 6/0 
Reade (C.), A Simpleton, 12mo «0.00.0... (Chatto & Wings} 2/0 
Stepping-etones to Thrift, cr BVO ............cccccssscocccscccscseocccsecconccese arne) 2/6 
Symonds (W. S.), Hanley Castle, 12mo......... (Simpkin & Co.) 50 
Thoughts for Holy Days and Vigils, 16m0 0.0.0.0... oo. ceescecccseeseeee (Rivington) 2/6 
Tidy (C, E), Nothing to You, 12mo .............. .(Haughton) 2/0 
Two Friends in Holland and Belgium, er 8vo . ..(Remington) 5/0 
Ward (C.S.), The Eastern Counties, 18mo (Nutt) 2/6 








| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


| FAST COLOURS. 
| From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. a 


|C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LIBERTY S'S ant cunning gust ax 
| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
A R T | siete eRND TOILETTE FABRIOS® hina 


i'LIBERTYS’ COLOURS. 
F A B R I C S » _ EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
, PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


All PATTERNS POST FREE. ['Ghehua House, ¢ REGENT STREET, W. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju ted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect gla-ses, together with the haphazard plan of 
selection generally employed by the me e vendor, is the cause of most cases cf 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The Rv. Profe sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘*‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your nrme, and the wonderful power of 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—‘‘ I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could hive been so much improve] and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.”” Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D., Dixon Hartland, 
Esq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Comrany, Horseferry Roid, Westminster, && Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardeus, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 








Second Edition, cloth extra, with Six Original Illustrations, price 53, 
LDERSYDE: a Border Story of Seventy Years Ago. 
By ANNIE S, SwWAn. 

“T think it beautiful as a work of art, and it must be the fault of a reader, if 
he does not profit by the perusal. Miss Nesbit and Marget will, I hope, long 
hold their places among the truly liviog sketches of Scottish character.’’—W. E. 
GLADSTONE, 

Edinburgh: O1ipHant, ANDERSON, and Ferrier. London: HamiLton, 
Apams, aud Co. 


———— 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr, K, 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WwiTH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FRER, 
ON APPLICATION. 

















Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Lance Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application, 
W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


LETTS’S 
Is / 
unmounted edition (£2 23) of Messrs, 
POPUL AR Letts’s Atlas is beyond all question the 
Now cheapest full compendium of geographi- 





The Saturday Review, May 12th, 1883, 
says :—**‘ We can honestly add that the 


cal information to be obtained, and the 
ATLAS mounted form (£5) one of the most 
COMPLETE. handsome.”’ 





Detailed Prospectus of LETTS, Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 
PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSON’S 
p E P S | N E Highly recommended by the 
Medical Profession for 

As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; 

Lozenges, bs 6d and 43 6d 3 Globules, 2s, | N D | G E S T | 0 N. 
3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 

The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in. 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurions 
manufactures that have been issucd from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 
ROWLANDS’ Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children, 


and can now also be had in a 
OIL Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. 





Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS «no 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 











| “The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 

—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
H U N Y A D I | Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 

| —Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

| Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 

H —Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 


N | The Name of the “ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A Oo S. | LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of a!l Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 64 
| and 2s per bottle. 


APOLLINARIS. | 





“EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, August, 1881, referred 
to APOLLINARIS as a 
TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 
PROVED by the FACULTY.” 


Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 








OUGHBOROUGH GIRLS’ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LEICESTER:HIRE. AMERICAN 


Chairman—The Ven. the Archdeacon of Leicester. 
This Endowed School gives a thorou’h and com- 

prehensive Elucation. It is a centre for the Cam- 

bridge Local Examination. Fees, £40 to £44 per 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION CF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 


annum. GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 


For Prospectus, app'y to the HEAD MISTRESS, 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conductei by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chitdren would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wi-hful to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 
NLBEUF, NORMANDY. — Pastor 
MONCHATRE RECEIVES ENGLISH PUPILS 








TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALT M W. 8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY 





to 


LA ATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 83 


W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


Cera teation. ae swell ae French ‘Lawnece, |67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST.. JAMES’S HALL. 


References :—Sir Joseph Fayrer, Lady Arron, George | 
Seton, Rev. Emeris. 


The New Illustrated Price List Post.free. 
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eS _ 
IVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
te Incorporated by Royal Charter, w.th a Govern- 
(To ment Grant of £4,000 per annum.) 
President—Lord Aberdare | Principal — J. Viriamu 
Yice-President-- Mr. Henry Jones, B.A. Oxon., B.Se. 
Richard, M.P. Lond., Fellow of Uni- 
Treasurer—Sir H. Hussey versity College, London. 
ivi “t.. MP. 
Vivian, FarECTION of PROFESSORS. 
The COUNCIL ELECT are now prepared to Anpoint 
PROFESSORS, LECTURERS, and DEMONSTRA- 
TORS as follows :— 
PROFESSOR of GREEK. 
PROFESSOR of LAIN. 
PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS and ASTRONOMY. 
PROFESSOR of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY. 
PROFESSOR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE, LITERA- 
TURE, and HISTORY. 
PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY. 
PROFESSOR of BIOLOGY. : 
LECTURER on WELSH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
RE. 


; FRENCH LANGUAGE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE 


and 
and 


LECTURER on MUSIC. 
DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. 
DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY. ss 

The Chair of Physics will be filled by the Principal, 
andthe Appointments t »the Chairs of Celtic, Engineer- 
ing, Geology, Mining and Metallurgy will be made 

ereafter. 
nee Stipend of cach Professor will be £300 per 
annum, and that of the Lecturers as f lows :—Welsh, 
£100; Music, £100; French, £50; German, £50. Two- 
thirds of the Fees will be divided amongst the Pro- 
fessora and Lecturers, The Salary of e:ch Demon- 
strator wi!l be £120 per annum. 

The Principal and the Professors will form the 
Senate of the College. , : 

It is intended to Open the College early in October. 

Applications, containing a full statement of 

ialiécations, age, and experience, together with 

timonials and personal references, must be in t!e 
hands «f the Registrar before MONDAY NUON, 
August 2%h, accompanied by 50 printed copies, for 
distribution among the Council. Further particulars 
may be obtained on application to 

IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, July, 1883. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 

The COUNCIL will proceed forthwith to the 
ELECTION of a PROFESSOR of LOGIC and MEN- 
TAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Sulary, £250 
Candidates are requested to send testimonials to the 
Hon. Secretaries, Lonsdale Chambers, 27 Chancery 
Tane, London, on or before August 15th. Further 
information may be obtained from the Principal, at 
the College. 

EVANS, 


. J. . : 
LEWIS MORRIS, § Hon. Secretaries. 
July 10th, 1883. 
UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
The HEAD MASTERSHIP of this School 
having become VACANT, by the retirement of the 
v. W. Rigg, the GOVERNORS will proceed to 
ELECT a MASTER in his place in AUGUST next. 
Candidates, who must be Graduates of some 
University, are requested to forward their Applica- 
tions, accompanied by copies of testimonials, on or 
before Saturday, August llth, to the undersigned, 
from whom printed particulars of the tenure, duties, 
and emoluments of the Office may be procured. The 
Head Master wiil be required to commence his 
duties at the beginning of next M chaelmas Term. 
(Signed), F. GOULD, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Chairman of the Governors. 








HE COUNCILof FIRTH COLLEGE, 

Sheffield, INTEND to APPOINT a PRINCI- 

PAL who shall also be Professor in the Faculty of 
Science, 

Applicants are requested to state which of the 
following Chairs they would desire to occupy, Mathe- 
mee Physics, Mechanical Engineering, Geology and 

ining. 

It is especially desirable that the Principal should 
have sympathy with the deve'opment of Technical 
Instruction in its direct bearing upon the industries 
of the district. The Salary will be £590 per annum, 
with half the fees of his own classes, 

The Council will only make the appointment in 
event of suitable Candidates presenting themselves. 

Candidates are requested to give full particulars 
Concerning age, experience, and any Acadewical dis- 
tinction they may have gained, together with any 
other information likely to affect the decision of the 
Council. The names of three Gentlemen to whom 
references may be made should he given, but no 
Testimonials need be sent unless they are asked for. 

Apvlications to be sent on or before the 25th day of 








July next, to ENSOR DRURY, 
A Registrar. 
Firth College, Sheffield, June 26th, 1883. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
BATH. 


BAtTe COLLEGE, 





: PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of CLEVELAND, K.G. 
HEap Master.—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A. 
Honorary SEcRETARY. — Colonel HARBORD. 
FOUR or MORE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
for Competition, on September 18th and 20th next, 
from to £50, to be increased to £85 in case of a 
Scholar who may need it. ‘ 
Allowance for age in the case of younger boys. 
Candidates from a distance can be provided for. 
Au additiunal Boarding-house (Rev. W. E. 
Sherwood’s) will open Next Term. 


I SKITES, Godalming (formerly a 
MA Oyater house > eg JERRAM, 

-A., Wore, -» Oxon., KIVES TEN BOYS tu 
be PREPARED for the Public Schools, 








Patron, 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
LARGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
EVER HELD. 


Garden promenades. Attractive fish-culturing 
operations, Large and well-stocked Aquaria. 

Lifeboats, Life-saving and Diving Apparatus. 

fea and Fresh-water Fishing in all its branches. 

Fish Dinners and How to Cook them, under the 
Management of the National Training School for 
Cookery. 

Open daily from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m., except 
Wedne-day, when doors are open from 10 a.m. 
till 10 p.m. Fish Market open ey | from 9 
a.m. to 8.30 p.m. Admission Free. y special 
permission of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany, the full Band of the 6th Thuringian Inf intry 
Regiment, consisting of 58 performers (Honorary 
Colonel Duke of Edinburgh, K.G.), has 
arrived in England, and is now performing daily 
under the direction of Kapellmeister Kleinstenber, at 
intervals, from 3 to 9.45 p.m.,—if fine, in the Gardens ; 
if wet, in the Inland Fisheries Promenade. Organ 
Recitals at intervals throughout the day. 

Admission, One Shilling, on every week-day, except 
Wednesday, when it is 23 6d. Season Tickets, 
One Guinea. 

Principal Entrance two minntes’ walk from South 
Kensing*on Station, District and Metropolitan 
Railways; trains every two minutes. Omnibus:s 
from all parts. 

Fa ilities are offered by the leading Railway 
Companies for the conveyance of passengers from all 
parts of the Kingdom. 

Visitors should not fail to procure a copy of the 
complete and descriptive Offivial Catalogue, which is 





to be obtained only inside the Exhibition, Price One 
Shilling. - 
RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


Stratford-on-Avon. 
Heap Master.—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 

There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
i. An experienced Master is provided for every twelve 

joys. 

Two Foreign Masters for French and German. 

Special preparation for all Competitive Examina- 
tions, and for the Universities. 

School Chapel and det ched Sanatorium, 

Every boy is taught to swim. 

Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas. 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


VNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon, FOUR, vilue £20 to £30 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 7th, 
to Boys under 14. Candidates will be boarded at 
the School during the Examination.—Apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 
M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 
e Coll., Oxford, PREPARES BOYS unéer 
Fourteen for ETON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles 
from any town. Healthy situation and good air. 
Sixteen Pupils taken. Terms, £150 and £135.— 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, 
near Romsey. 


ODERN LANG. TRIPOS, 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, the ARMY.— 
Experienced TUTOR (well versed in Continental 
Methods), assisted by able Profes-ors, devotes him- 
self tothe SOUND TRAINING of a few intelligent 
s. No cramming.—Application kindly permitted 
to Rev. R. R. Drummond Asb, the Rectory, Cocking, 
Midhurst; Rev. C. G. Foster, Scarborough; G. 
Buchannan, Esq, Whitby. 


IGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. 
SOMERVILLE HALL. OXFORD. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 

Rev. J. PERCIVAL, President of Trinity College. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HALt. 
Miss M. SHAW - LEFEVRE. 

The ordinary charges for board and lodging are 
from twenty to twenty-two guineas per Term, the 
Terms corresponding generally to those of University 
residen’e. 

Two Exhibitions, tenable at the Hall, will be 
awarded after Examinatio: in October next :—(1.) 
The Clothworke:s’ Exhibition of £35 a year for 
three years. (2.) An Exhibition of £25 a year for 
two years. 

Names of Candidates should be sent in before 
OCTOBER Ist to the Principal, 

Further information respecting the regulations of 
the Hall and Courses of Lectures may be obtained by 
application to the PRINCIPAL. 

ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 

BEAD Master—Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 
2ist. New Boys to arrive September 20th. Entrance 
Examination, September 21st, at 9 a.m. 

Apply to E. B. SCALLON, E3q., M.A., Seeretary. 
T RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
PrINcIPAL.—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen's College, Oxford. 
Vick-PrincipaL.—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The College has a Junior Department and a Junior 
Touse for Boys under 13, 

Houses at moderate as well as at higher rentals 
can be obtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 


September 21st. 
F. W.MADDEN, M.R.A.S., 
Secretary. 




















ATURAL SCIENCE—A 
STUDENT of NEWNHAM COLLEGE, Cam- 
bridge (First Class Nat. Sci. Tripos, 1841), WISHES to 
give LESSONS, in London or its Neigubourhood, to 
PRIVATE PUPILS, or to Classes im Schools, in 
Chemistry, Zoology, Physiology, or Physics. Would 
prepare Students for London B.Sc., or for Cambridge 
Higher Local, Group E.—Address, Miss ALICE 
JOHNSON, Llandaff House, Cambridge. 


ISHOPSGATE TRAINING 
COLLEGE for TEACHERS in Girls’ Public 
Schools. 

President.—Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
Principal of the College.—Miss AGNES WARD, 
Head Mistress of School.—Mrs,. STANTON. 

The College Year begins on September 12th. 

The Course for the Upper Division lasts one year, 
and is in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate. It includes actual class-teaching in the 
Schools connected with the College. 

The work of the Lower Division is preliminary to 
that of the Upper Division, and besides instruction 
in teaching includes preparation for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination. 

A Kindergarten Department will, it is hoped, be 
added in September. 

As the number of Students is limited, early applica- 
tion for admission is advisable. 

Address for all particulars, as to terms, scholar- 
ships, &c., the PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Ho6te 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... on +» £1,500,000 . 
Reserve Fund ia =e pm £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MOopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS, 


1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANOE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ~_ ... £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... we ee << «-» 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, excee: os sid — i 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Establishel 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 

















ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full Be on 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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THE NATIONAL SANITARY CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts of 1862 to 1880. Capital, £200,000, in 40,000 Shares of £5 each, of 
which the First Issue consists of 18,000 A or Preference Shares ; and 2,000 B or Deferred Shares fully paid up. 
The last-mentioned Shares are to be allotted to the Vendor in part payment. If no allotment be made the 
deposits will be returned in full. Payable 5s on a: 153 on Allotment; 20s thirty days after; and 
balance in calls of £lat intervals of one month, of which twenty-one days’ notice will be given, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Corporation is formed for the purpose of rendering homes and public buildings perfect in drainage, 
ventilation, light, and temperature, under the guidance of the following Directors :— 

Sir JOHN HUMPHREYS, J.P., D.L., 13 Stratford Place, W. (Chairman), 

¥. E. Burke, Esq., Members’ Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Edward Hegley Bya:, Esq., 25 Belsize Park, Hampstead, N.W. 

*James Godwin, Esq., Hilsea House, Stoke Newington, N. 

Colonel Ed. Temperley-Gourley, M.P., Devonshire Club, 8.W., and Roker, Sunderland. 

Richard Revett, Esq. (Director of the Royal Mail Steamship Co.), The Rise, Ealing, W. 

ad Who is Vendor and Promoter, will join the Board after Allotment. — 

The necessity for immediate action in the important matters of personal and public health has been 
demonstrated by the daily national loss of life and energy, and has been recognised by the Press (see extracts 
in Prospectus) and professional opinion. : 

The death-rate is largely increased from preventible causes in drains and drainage. Not twenty per cent. 
of occupied houses or of the tens of thousands being built around London, are properly drained. Malarious, 
typhoid, and other contagious diseases appear alike in the palace and the villa, while, when attention has been 
paid to the cause, and the defects in drainage have been remedied, the death-rate has decreased. 

In order that the Corporation may have at ready command the best guidance in the scientific portions of 
its work, the Directors have appointed a Council of Men of Science. The following gentleman, who are called 
the Council of Scientific Referees, have been selected as having — knowledge in their particular depart- 
ments ; they have no part in the direction, and are not commercially connected with the Corporation. 


The NATIONAL SANITARY CORPORATION, Limited. 
COUNCIL of SCIENTIFIC REFEREES. 

BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., 25 Manchester Square, W. (Chairman). 

W. Sedgwick Saunders, M.D., F.S.A., Medical Officer of Health, City of London. 

R. W. Edis, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., 14 Fitzroy Square, W. 

John Hopkinson, Esq., F.R.S., D.Sc., 4 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. 

E. C. Robins, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 14 John Street, Adelphi. 

At request Professional Specialists will be employed in reporting, detecting, and remedying defects for 
clients, whether for Shareholders, Subscribers, or the general public. 

The Directors will be prepared to give certificates under their seal, that the sanitary condition of homes 
has been perfected under the inspection of their own officers, and this certificate will be valuable alike to 
landlord and tenant. 

Any Metropolitan holder of five or more Shares will be entitled to a free inspection and report upon the 
sanitary condition of his house or dwelling, and where work is required estimates will be furnished on a basis 
specially — for Shareholders. 

The Directors have reason to believe that an immense suburban area is ready for inspection and report. 
Itis estimated that the annual revenue from this department of business alone will be considerable, render- 
ing ihe Suburban or Provincial Agencies of the Corporation valuable to Professional and Trading Share- 

olders. 

As the demand for improved sanitary appliances arises from all parts of the United Kingdom, it is pro- 
osed to invite inquiry and correspondence, either direct or through the provincial agents of the Corporation. 
‘or these eg gs practical men, being shareholders, will attend promptly to the requirements of the public, 

on behalf of the Corporation, in all parts of the country. 

The public are invited to become Annual Subscribers, and an Annual Subscription will secure a report 
upon the soil, drainage, or sanitation of any house occupied, or about to be taken. Provincial Subscribers 
will be charged travelling expenses. 

The public, not being Subscribers or Shareholders, can secure, on application to the Secretary, special 
reports at a moderate rate, determinable by work required and distance. 


The NATIONAL SANITARY CORPORATION, Limited. 


The Directors are now prepared to receive for exhibition to the public, free, at the Exhibition Galleries, 
121 Regent Street, W., all Modern Appliances, Inventions, and Discoveries connected with DraiInaGE—Designs 
and Materi«ls. VentmLaTion—Various Systems. TEMPERATURE OF THE DWELLING—Heating and Refrige- 
rating Processes. WaTER—Processes for securing Purity and Abundance. LIGHTING AND Lamps, ELECTRICITY, 
Gas, AND O1L—Brilliaucy and Economy, various Illuminating Proces:e3 compared. Stoves—Cooking by Gas 
—Different Systems. Cooking by Oil—Different Systems—Cooking by Cval and other fuels, SmMoKE PRE- 
VENTION—Oowls—Various Systems. PROMOTION OF PeRsONAL HeEALTH—Bathg, Air, Water, &c. PREVENTION 
OF FirE—Preparations of Asbestos—Fire Extincteurs. Domestic APPLIANCES AND DEecoRATIONS. HortI- 
CULTURAL DECORATIONS AND ECONOMIES. 

The Directors have confidence in the suitability of the above central premises for the promotion of 
sanitary science and domestic economy. As a permanent exhibition of patents, inventions, models and manu- 
factures, and a!]l appliances connected therewith, especial facilities will be given for the encouragement of the 
pS coed — connected with the City Guilds, particularly those industries associated with the work of this 

orporation. 

The Directors are prepared to supply Gas Apparatus for Heating Water, Cooking, also other useful pur- 
poses, and for the agencies of manufacturers and Gas Companies, the Principals of which are deeply inter- 
ested in the work of the Corporation. 

The Directors will supply Smokeless Coals and other fuels at market rates; and on easy terms of 
purchase, Grates, Stoves, and Ranges, spec‘ally constructed to burn anthracite and other coals smokelessly, 
with a maximum of heat, cleanliness, and economy. The saving thus effected in the use of fuel will (1) 
minimise Smoke, Fog, and Damp, (2) cover the cost of Grates and Ranges to the tenant, (3) improve the 
property for landlords, (4) secure continuous custom for Coal and Fuel, and will thus form a considerable 
and steady profit to the Corporation. 

he Directors propose to issue a weekly summary of matters connected with Domestic and Sanitary 
Science, containing reports of current business, prices of exhibits, and correspondence. This weekly issue 
will be sent to Shareholders and Subscribers. 

As the various branches of business are lucrative, the work of the Corporation will meet a long recognised 
and popular want. 

he Directors invite attention from the public affected by preventible Diseases, Dirt, Smoke, Bad Air, 

Impure Water, Defective Drainage, and matters that can be remedied, and as they propose to deal with the 

sehen on sound commercial principles, satisfying clients and making profits for Shareholders, they 
ave pleasure in placing a limited number of shares for subscription. 

















The NATIONAL SANITARY CORPORATION, Limited. 


It is provided that the nett profits of the Corporation shall be applied first in paying on the Preferred 
Shares a cumulative preferential dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, after and at all such times the Deferred 
Shares shall rank with them. 

The following contracts have been entered into, viz. :— 

A Contract, dated June 13th, 1883, between the Anthracite Coal Company, Limited, of the one part, and 
James Godwin, of the other part; a Contract, dated June 13th, 1883, between Russell England, of the one 
part, and James Godwin, of the other part ; and a Contract, dated June 15th, 1883, between James Godwin, of 
the one part, and the National Sanitary Corporation, Limited, of the other part, which, together with 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, may be seen, and Prospectuses, Plaus, Reprints of Opinions of 
Press, and every information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the City Offices, Leadenhall 
Buildings, E.C.; or the Exhibivion Galleries, 121 Regent Street, W. 

he Regent Street Premises, including improvements, recently cost over £60,000, and are now handed 
over for £33,000 in cash, and 2,000 Deferred Shares, fully paid up, subject to a mortgage for £12,000. The 
Vendor undertakes to discharge the whole expense of promotion and all preliminaries np to allotment, 
except brokerage. 

BankeErs.—The London Joint-Stock Bank, Limited, Princes Street, E.C. 
SoLicitoR.—William Neal, Esq., Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
AvpitTors.—Messrs. Broom, Hays, and Akers, 11 Abchurch Lane, B.C. 

SrcreTary.—Mr. J. G. Stevens. 
City Offices—Leadenhall Buildings, E.C. 
West End Exhibition Galleries—121 Regent Street, W. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL SANITARY CORPORATION, Limited, INVITE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE ON THE FOLLOWING MATTERS AFFECTING THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE :— 

DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE—IMPURE WATER. 

SMOKE-TAINTED DISTRIOTS. 


THE DIRECTORS ARE PREPARED TO UNDERTAKE THE REMEDY OF SUCH EVILS BY 
THE SERVIOES OF EMINENT SANATISTS, EXPERTS, AND FIRMS ACTING IN OOMBINALION. 








a 
QS TATISTIOAL SOCIETY, 


The COUNCIL hereby acknowledge the recej of 
Essays in Competition fur the HOWARD MED. of 
1883 (with £20 added), under the following Mottoes;— 
1. “ Fortuna sua e cujusque fingitur moribus,"* 
. ** Valeant cives mei, sint beati!”—Cr1ceRro, 
. Omnis ab ovo.” 
“Tn prison, and ye visited me.”” 
** A prisoner.”” 
** Labor omnia vincit.’’ 
‘How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a deed in a naughty world,” 
8. “ Learn from Howard what man owes to man,? 
—Bowss, 
The Subject of the Essay for the Howard M 
1884 (with £20 added) may be obtained on applinaiee 
to the ASSISTANT-SECRETARY of the Statistica} 
ated (King’s College Entrance), Strand, London, 


by 


NID Ore co pO 





STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS, 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS, 


Also every kind of Writing and Oopying I; 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, ‘Madinee hn 








STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United Ki 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


FISHER’S 7 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FRER. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. W. 











BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tae Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 





UNVILLBYS OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in Fee tg to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
— on application to DUNVILLE and 00. 

imited, Royal Irish Distilierios, Belfast ; or a¢ 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


TALIAN 


Chianti Brolio, red (Baron Ricasoli’s) ... . 





WINES. 
21/0 


210 
24/0 
Barbera, red,dry .. .. . 24/0 
Lagrima Oristi, white 0... se tees 28/0 
Sparkling Asti, white =... ws. se sae nee eee BOD 


H. B. FEARON and SON, 89 Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C., and 145 New Bond Street, W., London; an 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to _— Health or Skin. It pree 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa' ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s. 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Capri, white and red... 0.0... we 
heselo, sol —e see 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Svure Retrer.—The weak and ener- 
vated suffer severely from nervous affections when 
storms or atmospheric disturbances prevail. 
Neuralgia, gouty pavgs, and rheumatic pains, very 
distressing to a delicate system, may be readily re- 
moved by rubbing this Oi.tment upon the affected and 
adjacent parts after they have been fomented with 
warm water. The Pills taken occasionally in the doses 
prescribed by the instructions, keep the digestion in | 
order, excite a free fluw of age Be ie, and regenerate 
the impoverished blood with richer materials, result- 
ing from thoroughly assimilated food, wanting which, 
thestrongest must inevitably soon sink into feebleness, 





Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares will be forwarded upon request. 


and the delicate find it diffioult to maintain existence. 
panne fi Ointment and Pills are infallible 
remedies. 








' "Pr eaa ty 
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gIX POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. | 


Jj. H. Rippett, Author of “The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens,” &c. 3 vols. [In the press. 





STCOURT. By Lord James Douglas, 


Author of ‘‘ Royal Angus,”’ &. 2 vols. 


CONTRADICTIONS. By Miss F. M. 


PrarD, Author of ‘‘ The Rose-g«rden,”’ &c. 2 vols. 


« A} the characters in ‘ Contradictions,’ great and 
ewall, are well drawn ; and the descriptions of 


scenery are except.onally good.’’—St. James's Gazette. 





TRANSPLANTED. By Miss Fraser- 


TyriER, Author of ‘‘ Grisel Romney,” &c. 2 vols. 


« «Transplanted ’ is a good novel for a summer day 
and a shady lawn.”—Daily Tilegraph, . 





\ 
HELENE. By Mrs, Arthur Kennard. 
In 2 vols. 
«“ Héléne altogether well deserves reading, if only 
for its grace and vivacity.”’—Duily Telegraph. 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. By Miss 
— Byrrne, Author of ‘‘ Milicent,’’ &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





In 2 vols., price 15s. 
HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
By W. A. O’Conor, B.A. 

“Tf your second volume obtains an_ extensive 
reading, you will have done a great work for both 
countries.” —Professor F. W. Newman. 

“Frequent!y brilliant, sometimes profound.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“A monument of wide reading and eloquent argu- 
ment.’’—Manchester Examiner. 

“Two finely-written and 
vyolumes.”’—Durham Chronicle. 


London: Simpxr, MARSHALL, avd Co. 


studiously learned 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Snecess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ronert 
@. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Squire, London, W. 
London: C. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 8. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PresipDENT—LORD HOUGIITON, 
Vicz-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
£.H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 





TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country avd ten to town members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six, 
Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 123. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





He ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 





[ue ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s 6d. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

(Hgarson’s Patent). A perfect Re ervoir 

Pen. Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, 

medium, or broad), to suit all Writers. Carricsa large 

supply of Ink. 

Fitrep witu Iriprum-PoINTED PALLADIUM PEN, 
5s 64 








3 . 
As flexible as Steel, and as durable as Gol1. 
f all Stationers. 
Wholesale only cf Tuos. De La Ruz and Co., 
London. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 








FRY’SiqRy’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable 

article.” —Standard. 7 

PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — New Editions of SHILOH; or, 


Without and Within, %y W. 4. L. Jay, and HOLDEN with the 
CORDS, fy W. M. L. Jay, beautifully bound in cloth elegant, with Frontis- 
piece, are now published in the GIRLS’ OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY, 


price 3s Gd each. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 











Will be published next week, 
A CHEAP EDITION, Revised, crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 23 6d, of 


VICE VERS A; 


Or, a Lesson to Fathers. 
By F. ANSTEY. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





“A really remarkable chronicle of travel and adventure.’’—The-Globe, 


Just published, 8vo, 6s, cloth boards. 


THE MONGOLS. 


By the Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, M.A. 
(of Pekin). 


From Photographs and Native Sketches. 


AMONG 


With Map and Numerous Exgravings. 


Notices of the Press. 
**There has been, if our experience serves us at all, no book quite like this since ‘ Robinson Crusoe ;’ and 
* Robinson Cruse’ is not better, does not tell a story more directly, or produce more instantaneous and final 
conviction. No one who begins this book will leave it tiil the narrative ends, or doubt for an instant, whether 
he knows Defoe or not, that he has been enchained by something separate and distinct in literatare, something 
almost uncanny in the way it has grippei him, and made him see for ever a scene he never expected to see.”” 


—Spectator. c ¥ 
“Mr. Gilmour is a man of sense. ‘Among the Mongols’ is delightful read nz, and full of information 
about the habits of a peopte who are fur better t1an their soil and climate.”"—Graphi>. 
“We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour’s racy book.”’-—Academy. 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 


ask FOR 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The on!y brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 


Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 


Kingdom. 


Ask for the Liebiz COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-s‘mile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERBINS.’ 


*.* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. ‘ 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S | * 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
| PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISEY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 











SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 








F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


JULY, 1883, 


. THE Lire or Don Jounn OF AUSTRIA. 

THE ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL, AND MODERN STAGE, 
. THE RvRAL PorvuLaTION oF ITALY. 

M. Guasson’s History or ENGLISH Law. 

THE ANGLER’S LIBRARY. 

M. DE Beavcourt’s Cuar es VII. oF FRANCE. 
SNAKES. 

. PEDIGREES AND PEERAGES. 

. THE FRENCH IN ANAM AND TONQUIN. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War. By S. R. Garpiner, LL.D. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 10 vols. crown 8vo, 63 each, published monthly. 
Vol. I. now ready. (Vol. II.on August Ist, 


LETTERS and MEMORIALS of JANE 


WELSH CARLYLE. Prepared for publication by THomas CARLYLE, and 
Edited by J. A, Froupr, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, 363. 


323, 


[On Tuesday neat. 


SHON ARPS 








SKOBELEFF and the SLAVONIC CAUSE. 


By “0. K.,’”? Honorary Member of the Benevolent Slavonic Society ; Author 
of “* Russia and England,” 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 


The BRITISH NAVY: its Strength, Resources, 
and Administration. By Sir Tuomas Brassey, K.C.B., M.P., M.A. In 5 
vols. Vol. IV. Dockyards, Reserves, Training, Pensions. 8vo, 33 6d. 


The ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 


Examined in its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, and to the 
Common or Open-field System of Husbandry. By FrREDERIC SEEBOHM. With 
13 Maps and Plates. 8vo, 16s. 


MY HOME FARM. By Mrs. Joun Hitt 
Burton. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


** We can recommend the bosk to any laly who has a paddock or two anda 
large garden.”’—Agricultural Gazette, 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By H. Dunnina Macceop, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cantab., Barrister-at-Law. 
Fourth Edition, in great part rewritten. In 2vols. Vol. I., 8vo, 12s. 











—$—$$____ 


LEWIS MORRIS’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


New and Cheaper Editions, now reaty. 


Vol. I. SONGS of TWO WORLDS. With Portrait, Ninth 


Edition, 53, 























Vol. II. The EPIC of HADES. With an Autotype Ilustra. 


tion, Fifteenth Edition, 5s. 
Vol. III. GWEN, and The ODE of LIFE. 


Frontispiece, Fifth Edition, 5s. 


With 





In preparation, a New Edition of 


The EPIC of HADES. With Sixteen Autotype Tllustra, 


tions after the Drawings by Gzorce R, CHAPMAN, 4to, extra, gilt 
leaves, price 25s. mn 






London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 











AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


MY REMINISCENCES, 


By Lord RONALD GOWER. 








2 vols., with Frontispieces, demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 





“G. A. S.,” in The Illustrated London News, says:— 


** A good store of material not only for a liberal, but for a fashionable, a genes. 
logical, an artistic, and a cosmopolitan education...... It is not my province te 
criticise his book ; but I may testify to the entertainment and instruction which 
it has afforded me.” 














London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 












NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * PICCADILLY.” 











Next week will be published, 


ALTIORA PETO. PART III. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


Illustrated. 












HISTORY of CLASSICAL GREEK 


LITERATURE. By tbe Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A. Second Edition. Vol. 
I, Poets, 73 6d, Vol. II. Prose Writers, 7s 6d, 


The ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By T. K. Anzorr, 


B.D., Fel ow and Tutor, Trin, Coll., Dublin. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT of OUR LORD 


and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Illustrated with Wood Engravings after 
Paintings by the Karly Masters. New and Cheaper Edition. 4to, 21s, cloth 
extra, gilt edges ; or 42s, in morocco antique. 


The WIT and WISDOM of BENJAMIN 


DISRAELI, Earl of Beaconsfield. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 
3s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


IN TRUST. By M. O. W. Orrenant. The 


Modern Novelist’s Library Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. By the Rev. 
pe" a ‘eles M.A. With about 140 Vignettes. S8vo, 10s 6d, cloth extra, gilt 


WOOD’S BIBLE ANIMALS. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo, 
103 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


WOOD’S INSECTS at HOME. With very numerous 
Woodcuts. 8vo, 10s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


WOOD’S INSECTS ABROAD. 


With very numerous 
Woodcuts, 


8vo, 10s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
AUT CASAR AUT NIHIL. By the Countess 


M. Von Botumenr, Author of ‘‘German Home Life.” 3 vols, crown 8vo, 21s, 


BECAUSE of the ANGELS. By M. Hore. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


IN the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of 


** Mademoiselle Mori,’’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 





To be Completed in Four Monthly Parts, at 53. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ LETTERS to MY SON HERBERT.” 
This day, at all Booksellers, price One Shilling. 


THREE YEARS’ BLUNDERS. Letter from Joseph 
to William. 






By the Same Author. 
MY SON HERBERT. 





LETTERS to 
Thousand, ls. 


MORE LETTERS to MY SON HERBERT. 
Edition, ls. 


LETTERS to a “GRAND OLD MAN,” 
Edition, Is. 


The KILMAINHAM TREATY. 6d. 


Fifth 






Second 





Third 










TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 














Twenty-fourth Edition (120,000), 
Cloth boards, 23 6d; paper cover, 1s. 


THE PRIEST, THE WOMAN, and the CONFESSIONAL. 
By Father CHINIQUY. 






London: W. T. GIBSON, 38 Parliament Street, S.W. 





OVER TOWN HALL.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post, 

43d).—Views of Proposed Church, Westgate; Sanatorium at Reedham ; 

and Pew, R.C. Church, Croydon—Sculpture and Colour—Sandgate—History of 

Freemasonry—Strength of Materials—Bramshill—Lecture on House Drainage— 
Foreign News, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


bio MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 8.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended wy i Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above ann! 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be Tadly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 








UNDER SUNNY SKIES. By the Author of 


**Robert Forrester.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND 
SEASIDE. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap Editions. With 
Illustrations, 6 vols. crown 8vo, price 19s 64. Also sold separately, viz. :— 

1, Apam BEDE. 33 61.—2. THE MILL ON THE Fross. 33 6d.—3, Ferrx Hott. 
33 6d.—4. SCENES OF CuericaL Lire. 3s.—5, SILAS MARNER. 23 6d.—6. RoMOLA. 
33 6d.—DANIEL DEeRoNDA. With Vignette, crown 8vo, 73 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH., 
With Vignette, crown 8vo, 7s 60. 


PICCADILLY ; a Fragment of Contemporary Biography. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. With 8 Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Fifth 
Edition, 4s 6d. Cheap Edition, in paper cover, 23 6. 

Sixth 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. 
Edition, crown 8vo, 33 64. : 
«The author of the satirical romance before us has achieved a very remarkable 
snecess......The bock, as a whole, ought to be read by everybody who has the wit 
toappreciate it, with a great deal of pleasure and amusement.’’—Saturday Review. 


VALENTINE; and His Brother. By Mrs. Olipbant. New 


Edition, crown 8yo, 6:.—Katie STEWART: A TrUE Story, By the Same, 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By L. B. Walford. 
By the Same. Fifth Edition, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s.—PAULINZ. 
crown 8vo, 6s.—Covsins. By the Same. Fourth Edition, crowa Svo, 63.— 
Dick NETHERBY. Ry the Same. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d.—MR, SMITH: A PART OF 
His Lire. By the Same. Stereotype Edition, 3s 6d. 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Blackmore, Author of 
“Lorna Doone.” Ninth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
«A work which reads in some parts like the famous autobiographies of Defoe, 
and in others cortains descriptions of natural beauty worthy of Kingsley, and 
nautical adventures not inferior to the best things in Marryat,”—Athenzum. 


BLACKWOOD’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
In Illustrated Cover Boards, 2seach; or bound in cloth, 23 6d. 

Miss Motty. By Beatrico May Butt.—Joun: a Love Story. By Mrs, 
Oliphant.—Miss Margoripayxks. By Mrs. Oliphant.—THe PERPETUAL CurRaTE. 
By Mrs. Oliphaut.—SaLem CHaPeL. By Mrs. Oliphant.—Tom CrineLp’s Loe. 
By Michael Scott.—Tue CRUISE OF THE ‘MinGE.’ By Michael Scott.—Crrin 
THORNTON. By Captain Hamilton.—ANNALS OF THE PaRiIsH. By Jobn Galt.— 
Tue PROVOST, AND OTHER TaLes. By Jobn Galt.—Sir ANDREW WrLie. By 
John Galt.—THE Entain. By John Galt.—ReGinaLp Datton. By J. G. Lock- 
hart.—PEN OwrEN. By Dean Hook.—Apam Buarr. By J. G. Lockhart.—Lapy 
Lee’s WipowHoop. By Colonel Hamley. 

In Illustrated Cover Boards, 1s; or bound in cloth, 1s 6, 

Tae Rectory, &c. By Mrs. Oliphant.—Tue Lire or Mansie Wavanr. By D. 
M. Moir.—Peninsutar Scenes, &c. By F. Hardman.—Sir Frizzie Pumpkin, 
Niauts at Mess, &.—THE SUBALTERN.—LIFE IN THE Far WEST. By G. F. 
Ruxton.—VALERIUS: A Roman Story. By J. G. Lockhart. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND;; or, John West's Colonial 
Experiences. By A.C. Grant. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
“The most life-like delineation of pastoral, or, as the author termsit, bush- 
life, which bas been published.’’ —Athenaum. 
“The book is full of stirring episodes and adventures, and the story moves 
briskly along.”’—Standard, 


The DILEMMA. By the Author of “The Battle of 
Dorking.’’ New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“4 very striking story, which no one who begins is likely to drop before he 
finishes it, and which no one who finishes it will ev-r forget, whenever the Indian 
Mutiny is mentioned, for it clothes with individual form and colour the great 
vicissitudes of one of the most romantic episodes of English history.’’—Spectator. 


TRASEADEN HALL. ‘‘When George the Third was 
King.” By Major-General W. G. Hamtey, late of the Royal Engineess. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

‘We may repeat that we have rarely met with a book by a veteran writer so 
full of freshness and unflagging animation.’”’—Saturday Review. 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY? ATale. By the Same. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 64. 
“ ¢Guilty or Not Guilty ?’ strikes us as the clever and successful experiment of 


avery clever man,”’—The World. 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. ANovel. By E. D. Gerard. 
“* Beggar my Neighbour’ is an eminently readable book.””—Spectator. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is always clear, crisp, and effective.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


REATA: What’s in a Name. By the Same. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
“The story is strikingly fresh and original.’’—Duily News, 
*** Reata’ is one of those charming books which to read is to remember.”’— 
Vanity Fair, 


WENDERHOLME. A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
By Puitip GitpertT Hamerton, Author of ‘‘ A Painter’s Camp,” ‘‘ The 
Sylvan Year,’’ ‘‘ Round my House,” &c. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In its present, as in its original, form, ‘ Wenderholme’ is a delightful book, 
characterised by that commingling of simplicity and high culture which marks 
everything that Mr. Hamerton writes.’’—Scotsman, 


MARMORNE. The Story is told by Adolphus Segrave, 
the Youngest of Three Brothers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A novel which is extremely fascinating and eminently picturesque......For 
once we regret coming to the end of a novel.’’—Spectator. 


DOUBLES and QUITS. By Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. M. 
LockHartT. New Edition, crown Svo, 6s.—Fatr TO SEE. BytheSame. Seventh 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s.—M1neE 18 TH1InE, By the Same, Seventh Edition, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. By Samuel Warren, QC. 


Illustrated, 53,—Driary or a Late Puysician. By the Same. 3s 6d. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. A Tale. By Julian Sturgis. Second 
and Cheaper Elition, crown 8vo, 3s 61. 

“A pretty love-story, interspersed with as many appreciative sketches of 

character as might have furnished forth several novels of the orthodux length.” 


Atheneum. 

Price One Shilling, . 

TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” New Series. In 
24 Shilling Parts, each complete in itself; or in 12 vols., handsomely bound 
in cloth, 30s. 

The Times says :—“ These very portable little volumes may be recommended as 
the most engaging and unobtrusive of travelling companions.” 

The Athenwum says :—‘ The stories are fur all manner of moods and for every 
order of taste.’’ 


New and 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S_ LIST. 


Nearly ready, with numerous Illustrations, Coloured and Plain, after Drawings 
by R. T. Prichett and others, and a Map, 


THE VOYAGE OF 
THE “WANDERER” (R.Y‘S.): 


From the Journals and Letters of OC. and 8. LAMBERT. 
Edited by GERALD YOUNG. Royal 8yvo, 253. [Next week, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


e¥¢?e.h-sA 2 eB 


The Story of a Daughter. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “Shandon Bells,” “ A Princess of Thule,’” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &. 3 vo's. crown 8vo, 313 6d. 
‘*Perhaps the author has never risen to the height which is reached in 
* Yolande.’...... A book which is full of poetical feeling, and which does more 
credit to the author than any work he has produced for some time past.”— 
Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s 6d SERIES._NEW VOLUMES. 
A MISGUIDIT LASSIE. By| NEW NoyEL by the AUTHOR ot 
7, v. “ 


Percy Ross, Crown 8vo, 43 64. 


BUT YET a WOMAN. By | DOCTOR CLAUDIUS: a 


ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. Crown Teue Story. By F. Marion Craw- 


3 A rr ForD, Author of “Mr, Isaacs.’” 
; covers, ok Popular Edition, paper Crowa 8vo, 43 6d. 
tis a positive pleasure to take up ** It is by no means an ordinary book.’” 
a book so penetrated by high and noble <a ak - 
thought.’’—Atlantic Monthly. 


ESSAYS. By F. W. H. FOLK-TALES of BENGAL. 
ERS. 2vols. I. CLASSICAL. IL. | By Rev. Lat Benart Day, Author 
MODERN. Crown 8vo, 43 6d each. | of “ Bengal Peasant Life.” Cr 
“‘The gr. unt covered by these two | Sea. 46 Gt ‘ woe 
volumes is, however, so various and so “ R 
wide that it_is impossib!e in an article ** All the stories are marked by quaint. 
like this to do more than indicate it.” | ness and simplicity.’—St. James's 
—Atheneum, ' Gazette. 





Parts XVII.-XVIIT.—Sketches to ** Sumer is Ieumen in.” 


A. DICTIONARY “of MUSIC” and 


MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by 

Sir GeorGe Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music, &c. 

Vols. I. and If.—Price 2ls each. Vol. I.—A to IMPROMPTU. Vol. II. 

—IMPROPERIA to PLAIN SONG. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations 

in Music Type ani Woodcut, Also published in Parts, Parts I. to XIV., 

33 6deach. Parts XV., XVI., 7s; XVII., XVIII., 7s. [Nearly ready. 
With a PREFACE by CHARLES DARWIN. 


HE FERTILISATION of FLOWERS. 


By Prof. Hermann Miitter. Translated and Edited by D’Arcy W. 

Tuomrson, Jun., B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 

Preface by Charles Darwin, F.R 8. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s, 
Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S NEW BOOK. 


ENGLISH TOWNS and DISTRICTS. A 


Series of Addresses and Essays. By E. A. Freeman, D.O.L., LL.D. With 
Illustrations and Map. 8vo, 14s. 

“This highly interesting volume...... The tourist will find in this volame 
a suggestive companion, who, without appealing to his credulity, will 
largely aid him in recalling on each ancient site and under each vener- 
able tower the associations of a real, though shadowy, past.”—Academy. 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
= 
’ | ‘HE CANDLE of the LORD, and other 
Sermons. By the Rev. PurLiips Brooks, Boston, U.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is a notable volume among the sermons of the year.”—British 
Quarterly Review, 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLS. 
HORACE.— The SATIRES.|HORACE.—The ODES and 
‘ ME) SOULARE. Edi 

Rite’ by Aeruce Parurn, M-A.| rm. Pass, MA. foreanly Peliow 


of St. John’s College, Cambrid, 
of Latin in the University of Dub- Assistant-Master at “Ghartechouse, 
lin. Feap. 8vo, 63. 





Feap. 8vo, 63, 


CICERO.—PRO P. SESTIO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden, 
LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Examiner to the 
University of London. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS, NEW VOL. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book I. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and A. 8S. WaLPoLE, M.A, 18mo, 1s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 


GEORGE SAND—LA MARE|MOLIERE—LE MEDECIN 
au DIABLE. Edited by W. E. MALGRE LOI. Edited by G. E. 
RusseEw., M.A. 18mo, ls. Fasnacut. 18mo, ls, 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY, LL.D., 


President of the Royal Society, &c. 
LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ESSAYS SELECTED from LAY SERMONS, &c. Cr. 8vo, 1s. 
CRITIQUES and ADDRESSES. §8vo, 10s 6d. 
AMERICAN ADDRESSES, with a LECTURE on the 


STUDY of BIOLOGY. 8vo, 63 6d. 
SCIENCE &CULTURE, and other Essays. Demy 8vo,10s 6d. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study of 


Nature. With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. New Edition, crown 8v0, 6s. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 


numerous Illustrations. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY PRIMER of SCIENCE. 18mo, ls. 


[English Men of Letters Series. 


HUME. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 





WILLiAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 








Fresh Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to 
be added to MUDIJE’S SELECT LIBRARY as the Demand increases, and 
ample Supplies are provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


NEW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
*,* This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, with more than Two Thousand older Works, many of which are out of 


print, and not to be obtained elsewhere. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





MR. UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
VERNON LEE. : 
OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyll. By Vernon 


Lz’, Author of ‘ Belcaro,”’ ‘‘ Prince of the Hundred Soups,”’ &c. Squaro 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
** A graceful little sketch...... Drawn with full insight into the perio. described.’’—Spectator. 
**Pleasantly and carefully written......The author lets the 1eader have a giimpse uf Germany in the 
*Sturm und Drang’ period. *— Atheneum. 
** Ottilie von Craussen is a charming character.”—Bradford Observer. 


GEORGE SMITH, OF COALVILLE. 


I'VE BEEN A-GIPSYING; or, Rambles among our 


Gipsies and their Children iu their Tents and Vans. By GrorGe Saitu, of Coalville. Lliustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


G. BARNETT SMITH. 


HALF-HOURS with FAMOUS AMBASSADORS: By the 


Author of “‘ The Life of Gladstone,’’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Steel Portrait, 7s 61. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 17 Holborn Viaduct. 





GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


vom OFFICE OB MERE. —Revised to 1883. 


The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemi: spheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Caart of the Wind:, River Basins ke. 
Size, 6ft by 4 ft.10in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and. varni-hed, £3 33, Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 33. 





“Impe perial folio, balf-bound russia, gilt “ed: zes, £55 53, 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL “LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by Wittiam 
Hueues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 








rial folio, half-bound morocco, vilt pray £3 3s. F 
PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and = Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. KEdited by W1LL1amM Hugues, F.R.G. 


Crown NE half- bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d 








PHILIPS’ HANDY ERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S 
“We can heartily snarl the ‘Handy General Atlas.” The Maps aro clear and easy of reforence, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.” —Athenwum, 





z wn folio, handsomely half-bofind, gilt edges, price £1 1s. 

PHILIPS POPULAR. ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authoritics, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace a!l the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete ae Index. By JoHN BakTHOLOMEW, F.R. G. 8s. 





own folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2 2. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. ‘eeapaane Maps, 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consultisg Index. 
The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application. 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 








LL 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS, 


A Fall en Foe. By Katharing 
John. 


Farmer By George 
[ae 


A Maid Called Barbara. By 


CaTHARINE CHILDAR, 
Sam’s Sweetheart. By Helen 


Maruers, Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 
&c. SEcoxp Eprrion. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


i 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


- HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS For JULY. 

LutHer.—!. By Jame: Anthony Froude. 

Witnovut Gop, NO COMMONWEALTH. By Cardinal 
Manning. 

IDEALISTIC LEGISLATION IN INDIA. By Lewis Pugh 
Push, M.P. 

Count Rumvorp. By Profe sor Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Tue Four Cuivre Apos7t.es.—I. By Profezsor Godet, 

Two Porms. By Lewis Morris. 

Tue Lruics oF BiogRAPHY. By Mra. Oliphant. 

SocraL WRECKAGE. By Ellice Hopkins, 

Contemporary Lire AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By 
Gabriel Monod, 

ConTEMPoRArY REcoRDS:—1. Oviental History. By 
Professur sayee.—2. Ficton. By Julia Wedgwood. 
—3. Sociil Puilos phy. by Juhu hae.—4, Physical 
Science. By Rh. A. sae. 

Litt RARY NoTIce 3 Across Chrysé ;’’ France and 
Tongking, By R.S. Gundry. New Books. 

LETTER TO THE Epiror. By st. George Mivart. 


IsBIsTER and Oo., Limited, 58 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


r VHE EDINBURG H REVIEW, No. 

323, will be published on TUESDAY NEXT, 
CONTENTS. 

Tue Lire or Don JouN OF AUSTRIA. 

THE ANCIENT, MEDIZVAL, AND MODERN STAGE. 

‘tHx RvuRAL PopunaTion OF ITALY. 

M Guassun’s Hisrory or Enauisa Law. 

‘LHE ANGLER’S LiBrary. 

M. pe BEAUCOURT'’S CHARLES VII. oF FRANCE. 

SNAKES. 

PEDIGREES AND PEERAGES. 

TvE FRENCH IN AN.M AND TONQUIN. 

Loudon: Lonamans & Co. Edinbarga: A. & 0. Brack, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Fn Bo 311, will ke published on WEDNESDAY, 
uly 18th. 
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CONTENTS. 
. Dean Swirt 1n IRELAND. 
PROGRESS OF MEDICINE. 
THE Rea Loxp Byron. 
MopErn FARMING. 
Farrar’s St. Pavt AND Earty CuaistTIAyity. 
Tue Races or kuaveraw Russia, 
ENGLIisa LiTeRatToRe. 
. THE INDIAN OpisIs. 
. THE FUTURE OY PARTIES AND POLITICS. 
JOHN Morray, Albem: arle Street. 


SO DMI Ot i Oo bo 


IN ‘ORTH AME —_ N REVIEW, 

for J 

DYNAMITE AS A FacToR IN emai By Presi- 
dent J. H. Seelye. 

Tue Lasr D.ys OF THE REBELLION. By Lientenant- 
General P, H. Sheridan. 

Tue INCREASE OF THE PuBLIC ExPENDITURES. By 
William 8. Holman, M.C, 

Democracy AND Morau Proaress. By O. B. 
Frothingham. 

NEEDED REFORMS IN PrIsON MANAGEMENT. By 
Z. RK. Brockway. 

SCIENCE AND IMAGINATION. 
Perry. 

Sanitary Drarnaar. By George E. War'nz, Jun, 

CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. By E dridge T. Gerry. 

ae ATTENDANCE. By a Non-Cuurch-(oer. Rev. 

Wm. Hayes Ward; Rey. Dr. James M. 

Pailm: an; Rev. Dr. J. H. Kylince. 
Agents: Amer’oin Exchange in Earope (Limited), 

449 Strand, Le yndon, _ W. 0.5 and of all Bookse'lers. 


By Thomas Sergeant 








This inn, price 1s, ‘ae all Booksellers’ and Railway 
Stall 


HE SUMMER NUMBER of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. Stories by Popular 
Novelists. Hight pages of [tlustrations. 

_Tryster BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
DANUBG, MOSELLE, RHINE, ELBE. SWITZER- 
LAND, I1TA-Y, DENMARK, SWEDaN, 
‘GERMANY, BRITTANY, &e. 








* Always bright; one of the mot unassuming 
guides to Central European traveliing.’’ — Court 
Circular, 

AYS A-FOOT, and EUROPEAN 
SKETCHES. Second Edition. By James 
Baker. 220 pp, 2s 6d 

Stupxin, Marswaut, and Go. Leipzig: Twist- 

MEYER. Paris: GALIGNANT. 


A DECADE of VERSE. 
5s. By the Author of ‘‘ Dorothy Brown,”’ 
ReEMinGTON and Co. 
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parEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 








The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


Sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Schools included in her Majesty’s Commission, viz., Winckester, Eton, St. Paul’s, West- 
minster, Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charterhouse. 12mo, 23 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN;|Dr. KENNEDY’S CHILD’S' LATIN 


Easy Companion-books to the Public School Latin Primer for Beginners. By ACCIDENCE, extracted from the Cuild’s Litin Primer, 12mo, 1s. 
_H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the University of Cambridge. } 


at I. ACCIDENOE and SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION, 23 64. Part II. Dr. K E N N E D 7S EK L E M BE N dy A R Y 


NTAX, 3s6d. The KEY to Parts I. andIL., price 53. 
8a : . —- of the LATIN LANGUAGE, for Colleges and Schools, 12mo, 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part III. Manual 
of the Rules of Constraction in the Latin T_T. ae — Dr. KE N NE DY’ g E LE ME NTARY LATIN 


ment tothe Public School Latin Primer. By 
READING-BOOK ; or, Tiroziniuam Latinum. 12mo, 2. 


CURRICULUM | STILT LATINI, or Higher |p, KENNEDY'S PALESTRA STILI 


Compound Sentence, and also Latin Syntax generally, for viva voce a3 well as LATINI; or, Materials for Trans'‘ation i i . 19 
Ovitren use. By B. H. KENNEDY. 12ao, 43 6d.—KEY, New Edition, 7s 6d. Se Se a Se 


PALESTRA LATINA, or Second Latin | Dr. KENNEDY’S PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


Reading - b-ok; adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. . GRAMMAR, for Schools, Co'leges, and Private Students. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


tenet lo VERGILIT OPERA OMNIA, with English 


*,* The above four books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specially | 
| Commentary and Appendices. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 
| 
| 
' 





adapted to facilitate and extend the use of the Public School Latin Primer, 
Dr, KENNEDY'S CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER, Dr. KENNEDY'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
iraecae Grammatice Lnstitatio Prima, 12mo, 4s 6d. 


or First Latin Lessons; with Questions and Exercises. 12mo, 2s, 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, Latin and Greek; with English 


Vocabularies. Edited by Jonn T. Wuire, D.D., Oxon. 


GREEK TEXTS. 


ESOP (Fables) and PALAIPHATUS (Myths). 1s. ST. MATTHEW’S and ST. LUKE'S GOSPELS, 2s 6d each 
HOMER, Book I. of the Iliad. 1s. ST. MARK’S and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS, 1s 6d each. 
HOMER, Book I. of the Odyssey. 1s. ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, ls 6d. 
See THER T ats. heck 'The ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2561 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I., IIL. 1V., V., and VL, . 7° » APOSTLES, 2s 6. 

161 cach ; Book IL, ls, and Book VIT., 25. 7 XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Book I. Text only, 3d. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English-Greek Lexicon, 53. 


LATIN TEXTS. 


CESAR, Gallic War, Books I., II., V.,and VI. 1s each. NEPOS, Militiades, Cimon, Panusanias, Aristides. 9d. 

CHSAR, Gallic War, Books ILI. and IV. 9d each. OVID, Selections from the Epistles aud Fasti. 1s. 

CAESAR, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s 6a ha Any a ba ee gee one 9d. 
a ps aes ; >HASDRUS, Select Easy Fables. 9.1. 

CICERO, Cato Major. Is 6d. PHASDRUS, Fables, Books I. aud IL. 1s. 

CICERO, Lelius. 1s 6d. SALLUST, Bellam Catilinarium. 1s 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books I. and IT. 1s. VIRGIL, Georgics, Book IV. 1s 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books III. and IV. 1s. VIRGIL’S ASNEID, Books I. to VI. 1 ? 

HORACE, Odes, Books [., II., and [V. 1s each. X., and XI, la 6d each. sie o Vi teens Rate WE, 

HORACE, Odes, Book III. 1s 6d... CAESAR’S Gallic War, Book I. Text only, 3d. 

HORACE'S Epodes and Carmen Seculare. 1s. VIRGIL’S AANEID, Book I. Text only, 3d. 


LIVY, BOOKS XXIL. and XXIIL, Latin Text with English Notes, &c., 2s 6d each Book. 


WHITE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES. } 
A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, founded on the Larger Dictionary of FREUND, 


as last Revised by the Author. By the Rev. J.T. Wurrr, D.D., of C.C.C., Oxford; and the Rev. J. E. Rrppte, M.A., of St. Edmand Hall, 
Oxford. Seventh Edition, carefully Revised and complete in 1 vol., pp. 2,122, bound in cloth, lettered, quarto, price One Guinea. 


WHITE’S CONCISE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for the Use of Advanced 


Scholars and University Students. The Fourth Edition, carefully Revised, royal 8vo, price 12s. 


WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S LATIN- WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENT'S 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged for the Use of Schools from the Larger COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY ; 
Dictionaries of White and Ridd'e. New Edition, Revised, square 12mo, price beng the Two School Dictionaries bound in One Volume. New Edition, 
7s 6d. Revised, sqaare 12mo, 123. 

WHITE’S NEW ENGLISH-LATIN WHITE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
DICTIONARY, for the Use of Schools, founded on White and Riddle’s Large Adapted for the Use of Midile-class Schools. Abridged from the Junior 
Latin-English Dictionary. Square 12m0, price 5; 6d. Student’s Latin-English Di:tiouary. Square fcap, 8vo, price 3s. 


By the Rev. E. St. J. PARRY, M.A. 
A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion to 


the Public School Latin Primer. Latest Edition, thoronghly Revised, with Index, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


“ Among the various companions to the Pablic School Latin Primer | comprises a fall exemplification of all the forms occurring in Attic 
this deserves to occupy a high place. In simplicity and general | Greek. The declensions and conjugations are arranged after the 
adaptation for school purposes it surpasses that work, while it | models of the best German and English Grammars.”’—Atheneum, 


By the Venerable F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 


Archdeacon of Westminster, Rector of St. Margaret’s, and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the Use of Harrow School. The 


Sixteenth Edition, 8vo, 1s 6d. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE; with Some 


Reference to Comparative Philology, and I!lustrations from Various Modern Languages. The Ninth Edition, 12mo, 4s 6d, 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. ” 





LONDON GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY.. 


Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully Drawn, and beauti- 
tully Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical Index to the 
Geography of the World. 


This Atlas is designed to supply the want which has been felt of a thoroughly 
reliable Atlas of a handy size. Eich Map measures 14 inches by 11. The work has 
been executed throughout in the highest style of cartography, rezardless. of 
expense, and forms an invaluable and portable book of reference. Half-morocco, 
cloth sides, gilt edges, 303. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
i : AND TRAVEL, 
FOR. GENERAL READING. 


Based on Hellwald’s ‘* Die Erde und Ihre Vilker.’’ Translated by A. H. KEANE, 
.A.I. A Serie: of Volumes — of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 
With Maps, Ethnological Appendices, and several hundred I)lustrations. 


ASIA: With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. 
Edited by Sir Ricuarn Tempre, Bart ,G.C.S.I1.,C I.E. With 12 Maps aud 
~ 73 TMlustrationsl, large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AFRICA. By Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., late Leader of 

- the Royal Geographical Society’s East African Exnedition. With Ethnologi- 
cal Appendix by 4 H. Keane, MA.I. Second Edition, with 16 Maps and 
Diagrams, aad 68 I'lustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


NORTH AMERICA. By Professor F. V. Hayden (United 
States Geological Surveys), aud Professor A. R. C. Setwrn, F.R.S. (Geological 
Survey of Canada). With 16 Maps and 48 Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 21s. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, the WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 
AMERICA. Edited and enone | H. W. Bates, Author of ‘‘ The 
Naturalist on the River Amazons, ith Ethnological Appendix by A. H. 
Keane, M.A.I. Second Edition, with 13 Maps and 73 Illustrations, large 
post 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AUSTRALASIA. By A. R. Wallace, F.R.GS., Author 
of ‘‘The Malay Archipelago,”’ ‘‘ Geozraphicil Di-tribution of Animals,” &c. 
With Ethnologic+1 Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A.I, Third Edition, with 

20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s, 





In the press, completing the Series. 


EUROPE. By Sir A. C. Ramsay, LB.D., F.R.S., late 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom, Author 
of “‘ Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain.” Large post 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Kerrx Jounston, F.R.G.S., Editor of 
**Stanford’s Cumpendium of Geography aud Travel in Africa.” Second 
Edition, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, 123; 
half-morocco, 18s. ° 





A ~ SCHOOL, PHYSICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. By Kerru Jounston, F.R.G.S. Second Edition, with Maps 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. ss 


GEOGRAPHY for LITTLE CHILDREN. By Antonia 


ZiMMERN. With 40 Maps and Illustrations, Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, ls. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS for MIDDLE-CLASS and 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Onartorre M. Mason, Author of the 
“Forty Shires, their History, Scenery, Arts, aud Lezends.”’ Post 8vo, cloth, 
Illustrated with num2rous Maps and Woodeuts. 


Boox I.—E.Lementary Geocraruy. Illustrated, 124 pages 1s 01. 


»» I11.—Great DIviIsions OF THE GLOBE. ,, 20 -,, ls 61. 
»» ILI.—Tuxe Counties of Encuanp rn BIS ss 2s 34. 
>» 1V.—Evurors. (In the press.) 
» V.—Astia, Arrica, AMERICA, AND AUSTRALASIA. (Preparing.) 





MISS BUCKLEY’S BOOKS ON SCIENCE. 
WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned 


Family. By AraBELLA B, BuckLey. With numerous Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s 61; calf, 14:. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Eighth Thousand. Cloth, 6s; calf, 11s. 
The FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. Fourteenth Thousand. Cloth, 6s; 


, lle. 
A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Second Edition, 
with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d; calf, 133, 


BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of JUNIOR STUDENTS. New 
and Revised Edition, folded in cloth cover, 1s 6d. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES orn 





STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. A New Edition, 
revised to date and enlargel to 56 pages, is just ready. It contains full in- 
formation of the best Maps and Guides now obtsinable, and suited to the 
British or Continental Traveller. Post-free for penny stamp. 


LONDON.—A HISTORY of LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. 
Lortif, B.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Round About London,” “In and Out of 
London,”’ “ Memorials of the Savoy,’”’ &c. With numerous Maps and Illustra- 
tions, in 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, 323. 


The ORKNEYS and SHETLAND: their Past and Present 
State. By Joun R. Tupor (‘‘Old Wick,” of the Field). With Chapters on 
the Geok gy by Benjamin N. Peach, F.R.8.E., F.G.S., and John Horne, 
F.R.3.E., F.G.8.; No'es on the Flora of the Orkneys, by William Irvine 
Fortescue ; and Notcs on the Flora of Shetland, by‘Peter White, L.R.C.S.E. 
With Maps and numerous Itustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


EUROPE.—APPLETON’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK for 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING TRAVELLERS. Nineteenth Edition. Completely 
Hevised and Correc ed (1883). With Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. post © 
8vo, French morceco, giit edges, 205. 


SPAIN.—HOLIDAYS in SPAIN; being Some Account of 


Two Tours in that Country. By F. R. McJuintocx. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


UNITED STATES and CANADA.—The ENGLISHMAN’S 
GUIDE-BOOK to the UNITED STATESand CANADA. Illustrated. With, 
an Appendix of the Shooting and Fishing Resorts of North America. 1883, 
With numerous Maps, &c, Post 8vo, limp leather, gilt edges, 73 61. 


URUGUAY.—The REPUBLIC of URUGUAY, SOUTH 
AMERICA ; its Geography, History, Rural Industr'es, Commerca, and General _ 
Statistics. Issued by Authority of the Consulat.-General of Urusuay. With 
Maps, crown 8vo, cloth. [Nearly ready. 


BRITISH ISLES.—_CONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL 
HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; with a Dissertation on the Origin of 
Western Europe and of tke Atlintic Ocean. With 27 Coloure: Maps. By 
Epwarp Hott, M.A., LL.D, F.R.S., Director of the Gevlogical Survey of 
Ireland ; Author of “The Coal Fields of Great Britain,’ &-. Medium 8vo, 
cloth, 12s 6d. 2 


The SUN, its PLANETS, and their SATELLITES. By 
Epmunp Lepeer, MA, Rector of Barham, Suffolk, late Fellow of Corpus 

Christi College, Cimbridge. Illustrated by 94 Woudcuts, 8 Woodbury and 

Lithographic Plates, anda Chart of Mars. Crown 8vo, cloth, 103 64. 


NEEDLEWORK and CUTTING-OUT; being Hints, 
Suggest ons, and Not-s, for the Use of Teachers in dealing with the difficulties 
in the Needlework Schedule. By Kare Stanuey, F.R.B.S8,, Head Governess 
and Teacher of Needlework at Whitelands College, Vhel.e1. With Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth, 3, 61, 


PHYSICS in PICTURES: the principal Natural 
Phenom na and Appliances—Mechanics, M.gnetism, Electricity, Acoustics, 
and Optics,—de:cribed and illustrated by 30 Coloured Pintes, fur Ocular 
Instruction in Schools and Families, with Explanatory Text, prepared by 





THEODORE Eckarpt and translitet by A. H. Keane, M.A.J. (Stanford's 
Series of Instractive Picture Boks.) Feap. folio, 12s61.. 
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TOURISTS’ GUIDES. = 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &. ¥ 
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